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U.S>      WAR  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION. 

REPORT  OF  OPERATIONS   OF  THE  CARIBBEAN 
iLMtiRGSNCY  PRO^KAM,    JULY  1942   TO  DECEMBER 
1943, 


THE  UBRARIES 


School  of  Business 


VA' 


RKPCHT  OF  OPislRATIOllS 


OP  THE 
CARIBBEAN  EUERGENCY  HlOGRAU 
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July  1942  - 


pecomber  1943,  Provided  by  the  Document  Oeltvery 
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Caribbean  litorgsncy  Progran  DiTlcion 
Procrom  Liaison 

'^  K.3.  Pood  Distribution  AdalniatratlQa^ 
January  20,  vl944  • 
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Even  before  the  <mtbreak  of  war,  the  naintenance  of  the  food  supfOj 
line  to  Puerto  Rleo,  the  Vlfgln  lelanda  of  the  United  States,  and  dther 
Caribbean  areas,  !iad  been  a  matter  of  prave  concern  both  to  American  and 
British  authorities.  There  almays  was  the  danger  that  these  ialards  could 
become  isolated  and  helplose  as  a  result  of  Increasinf,  serious  war  derelop- 
ments  which  required  the  diversion  of  shipping  and  of  food  suppliee  to  other  - 
parts  of  the  world,   hen  war  was  declared  in  December  1941,  the  Governaent  - 
of  the  United  States  was  called  upon  to  take  action  for  the  protection  and   ' 
relief  of  the  civilian  populations  of  its  outlying  territories  and  inaolar 
possessions.  Immediately  after  the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor,  there  was  urgent 
need  for  watchinR  over  Puerto  Rico,  our  foremost  Caribbean  outpost  guarding  the 
eastern  approaches  to  the  Panama  Canal. 
Puerto  Rioo's  Trade  and  Sbippinn  Crisie 

Ordinarily,  the  economic  problems  of  Puerto  Rico  might  be  described  m 
vei7  grave*  The  l-npact  of  the  war  added  new  complications  upon  the  island 
cause  of  the  almost  complete  dependency  of  ite  econoiv  on  trade  with  the 
States.  During  the  yeare  1935-39  imports  from  the  United  States  averaged 
f8;>,700,000.00,  accounted  for  ^\M  of  all  ijnports*  During  this  sanie  psriod  w^ 
puixjhaeed  from  the  island  an  average  of  «93, 600, 000. 00  or  97*9?J  of  total  Pttsrto 
Rican  exports*  fcocpansion  of  defense  construction  and  other  federal  expendituiw 
altered  Puerto  Rico's  favorable  balance  of  trade  in  1940  and  1941,  In  1%1  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  stood  at  $99,700,000.00  while  imports  skyrocketed  to 
5143,700,000.00.  In  July  19a  unemploynent  had  been  cut  by  almost  one-half  of 


what  it  KM  in  July  1940.    *;•  wre  «till  bujring  the  island's  caah  crops  whloh 
provide  *oik  for  the  balk  of  the  population;  eager,  tobacco,  nolasees,  pins- 
apples,  needlework,  nia.    »iith  people  at  i.ork  the  purchasing  po»er  of  the  t.hole 
populatlonwa  thrown  Into  hif^  gear  as  coapared  to  nonsal  times. 

The  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor  changed  all  that.    The  drop  in  shipping, 
whether  by  diversion  to  war  uses  or  br  encny  actiwi,  was  the  min  factor  «hich 
brought  to  a  head  the  island's  crisie  in  1%2.     This  year  Imports  into  Puerto 
Rico  »ent  down  to  below  the  1940  level)  exports  were  onUr  ^%  above  1941.    In 
19t2,  as  total  diy  cargo  tonnage  and  food  and  feed  tonnage  coming  into  the 
island  dropped,  the  owrnpK^ent  curve  went  up.    Uneniployraent  increased  bf  255? 

over  1940. 

Puerto  lUco  imports  all  of  its  basic  foodstuffs  from  the  United  States.  - 
In  the  nowial  year  of  1940  island-bound  shipping  was  divided  33*  for  foodstuffs  - 
and  aniaal  feeds,  61%  for  general  merchandise.  Total  tonnage  requirements  are  - 
estimated  at  100,000  short  tons  per  month.  Taking  19/^  as  a  baee  year  there 
was  available  to  the  island  in  1942  only  62«  of  the  nonnel  dry  cargo  tonnege 
required  for  civiUan  uee,  excluding  tankers.  Early  in  February  1942  shipping 
began  to  drop,  went  down  to  37*  in  June.  In  July  it  increased  again  to  67?. 
In  August  there  was  a  drop  to  62SK.  Then  cane  September  with  only  7^..  In  this 
month  there  arrived  in  Piierto  Kioo  U,200  short  tons  of  dry  cargo,  including 
1,834  tons  of  foods  and  2,160  tons  of  anii.al  feeds.  According  to  reports  pub- 
lished  b'  the  press  sufrtnarizing  ship  losses  as  announced  by  the  Navy  Department, 
from  Januaiy  through  Ocfeober  1942,  there  v^ere  lost  212  vessels  off  the  coast  of 


the  United  States,  128  off  the  coast  of  South  Anerica,  and  48  In  the  Caribbean. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  1942  stocks  of  imported  foodstuffs  had 
vanished  fron  wholesalere'  warehouses  and  retailers'  shelves.  Prices  began  to 
soar.  The  spectre  of  the  black  market  took  anay  from  the  Puerto  Pdcan  peasant   - 
his  1^0.  1  energy  food,  rice.  There  was  a  tine  when  you  could  not  biy  a  powid 
of  it  at  an^  price.  Other  basic  cormodities  were  not  to  be  had  -  beans,  codfish, ' 
lard,  pork  fatbacks,  evaporated  milk,  wheat  flour,  corn  meal.  The  burden  of 
feeding  the  population  was  thrown  on  the  land,  of  which  there  is  little  in  Puerto  ' 
Rico,  and  which  does  not  produce  any  of  the  basic  coroaodities  for  the  %k  lafcafci-  - 
tants  per  square  mUe,  The  local  foods  available  are  vegetables  and  ninor  crope*. 
They  coidd  not  be  bartered  for  non-existent  or  veiy  scarce  imported  coosKxlitiee.  « 
To  make  things  worse,  the  intraisland  transportation  sjzteiA  had  virtually  ca»  to  - 
a  stop  in  late  spring  and  early  suinraer  of  19^*2 .  Tankers  expected  with  tho  regvlar 
supply  for  each  month  began  to  arrive  less  frequently  or  not  at  all.  There  wea  - 
not  enough  gasoline  to  go  around.  Local  production  of  foods  threatened  to  i^o  4am 
to  alanning  levels.  Crops  available  could  not  be  properly  distrituted  for  thera  " 
wa6  difficulty  in  moving  them  from  farm  to  market,  -ar  had  dealt  a  severe  and  ^ 

unexpected  blow  to  Puerto  Rico.  The  whole  situation  waa  quickly  deteriorating  ^ 

'    •  i 

into  chaos. 

Action  by  the  Government 

At  first,  the  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  which  loota 

after  our  outlying  territories  and  possessions,  joined  efforts  with  the  Govemone 

of  Puerto  Rico  and  th^  Virgin  Islands  to  meet  the  situation.  The  Civilian  Posi 
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Reeerve  of  the  Division  of  Territories  and  Insular  Possessions  had  a 
fl5,OCO,000,00  fund  nith  «hich  to  stockpile,  but  it  first  endeavored  to  allevi- 
ate conditions  b  encouraging  the  private  trades  to  purchase  and  import  suf- 
ficient basic  essentials  to  supply  the  current  needs  of  the  coneuners  and,  if 
possible,  to  sUrt  building  up  a  reserve.  Unfortunatelr,  the  disruption  of 
ocean  shipping  and  congested  continental  raUroad  facilities,  coupled  with 
advancing  costs  and  the  growing  difficulties  in  obtaining  from  the  mainland, 
supplies  which  were  in  great  demand  for  the  Araed  Forces  and  for  the  Lend-Lease 
operation,  proved  beyond  tlie  aWLUty  of  the  insular  private  trades  to  properly 
plan,  finance  and  perform  the  tremendous  task  of  providing,  within  a  reasonable 
time,  the  essentials  of  life  for  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 

On  April  23,  1942,  the  'Var  Shipping  Adcdnistration  diverted  all  shipping 
for  Puerto  Rico  to  the  Gulf  ports.  The  decision  was  as  rapid  and  imexpected  as 
it  was  necessary.  It  created  a  difficult  situation  for  importers  who  had  largo 
stocks  piled  up  at  eastern  ports.  Because  of  the  tax  then  being  placed  on 
Government  transport  by  cur  ^HHBl  «ar  effort,  it  was  impossible  to  move 
these  stocks  to  a  Gulf  port  with  enough  speed  to  make  contact  with  the  boats 
heading  for  Puerto  Rico.  Ship  movements  were  shrouded  in  secrecy,  and  only  the 
shortest  of  notice  could  be  given  the  importers  to  arrange  for  the  movement  of 
their  stocks  over  thousands  of  miles  of  unpredictable  rail  transport  across  the 

face  of  the  continent.  • 

These  islands  were  a  major  aspect  of  the  Caribbean  supply  problem,  a 
problem  that  in  the  words  of  Under  Secretaiy  of  State  ?uaner  '^elles,  called 
for  immediate  action  "to  alleviate  a  situaticn  that  threatens  the  mUitaiy  and 
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political  position  of  the  United  States  in  the  Caribbean."  Since  early  in  K^ 
the  Anglo-American  Caribbean  Coomission  had  been  studying  the  matter  quite  tho^ 
roughly.  During  Kay  and  June  1942,  meeting?  had  been  held  both  in  the  offices 
of  Under  Secretary  of  *ar  Patterson  and  UnJer  Secretary  of  State  ::eUes  to  di». 
cuss  ways  and  t.eans  to  face  the  civiUan  supply  in  the  Caribbean.  Attending 
these  raeetingp  were  representatives  of  the  ;ar.  Navy,  Interior  and  Agriculture 
Departments,  the  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  'Var  Shipping  Admin  Is  trati«i  and  tke 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rico.  As  a  result  of  these  meetings  on  August  19,  1%2,  the 
Pn  sident  gave  *.pproval  to  the  proposed  action  and  called  for  the  use  of  exist- 
ing agencies  in  solving  the  problem,  tlie  fundamental  idea  was  to  make  suppUes 
available  "where  they  are  needed,  on  a  cash  i-eimbursement  basis,  receipU  to  be 
paid  into  a  revolving  fund  which  will  finance  repleni8h!r.ent  of  the  stockpiles." 

Temporary  Emergency  Kieasurec 

Anticipating  coming  events,  the  Government  of  Puerto  Rico  had  taken  a 
number  of  steps  to  forestaU  the  crisis.  It  was  expected  that  the  ^5,000,000.00 
funJ  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  develop  a  prograa  for 
territories  would  be  used  to  assure  a  three-months  supply  for  the  regular 
to  operate  with  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  At  the  sans  ti«e,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriciature  "'ar  Board  for  Puerto  Rico  and  the  firgln 
Islands  representing  aU  Department  agencies  in  the  islands,  was  working  out 
plans  with  insular  agricultural  agencies  and  farmers  for  increasing  local  pro- 
duction of  food  crops. 

The  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  therefore,  urged  the  Agricultural  ;iaiketing 
Adrhinistration  to  build  up  a  three-months  supply  of  food  for  free  distribiAion 
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to  "adequateO^  protect  the  \ei7  large  and  growing  nunber  of  poraons  Yjhoao 
lncOT»  is  ao  low  that  they  cannot  bcgr  enough  food  to  keep  body  and  soul  together." 
The  Agricultural  Marketing  Adminiatration  had  been  handling  free  d  latribution  in   - 
the  ialande  on  a  month  to  laonth  basie  since  193B.  According  to  the  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico  there  was  no  exaggeration  in  saying  "that  without  the  food  given  by 
SUA  (Surplus  Marketing  Administration)  thousands  of  families  would  face  starvation," " 
Against  the  sinister  background  of  the  l^l^Z  U-boat  ca^npalgn,  and  with  both  - 
shipping  and  food  importation  curtailed,  free  distribution  of  surplus  commodities 
reaching  the  islands  proved  a  lifesaver  for  the  people*  As  the  general  supply 
problem  became  acute,  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Administration  was  asked  to  take  - 
a  more  active  participation  In  procuring  certain  basic  conir.odities  for  the  account,  * 
of  the  Puerto  Rico  General  Supplies  Administration,  a  body  created  by  local  legie-^  - 
lative  action  to  assist  in  getting  supplies  and  in  distributing  them  through  the   - 
trade.  This  arrangement  was  aade  under  a  memorandum  of  understanding  entered    ^ 
into  between  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Interior,  dated  July  17,  1942o 
It  marked  the  beginning  of  a  coumercial  supply  program  under  local  sponsorship 
in  the  absence  of  an  island-wide  subsidy  of  oesential  foods  advocated  by  the 

Governor  since  early  in  Januax^  1942. 

I 
The  Land-^:ater  Route  1 

Meanwhile,  upon  reconmendations  made  by  the  Anglo-American  Caribbean 
Camnission,  the  Departments  of  State,  "rar.  Navy,  Interior,  Agriculture,  the 
Lend-Lease  Administration  and  the  '/ar  Shipping  Administration  cooperated  in 
foniiulating  plans  for  the  inauguration  of  a  lard -water  route  through  the 
Caribbean  area  and  for  the  establishment  of  an  emergency  food  cache  to  supply 
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the  sixty-one  islands  of  the  area  in  case  there  was  need  as  a  result  of 
action.  The  Qoverttwnts  of  Cuba,  Haiti,  and  Santo  Doningo  gave  their  f^Ol 
cooperation  to  this  project. 

The  tentative  plans  called  for  a  stockpUo  of  20,000  tons  of  nonperisli-  ^ 
able  food  suppUes.  The  Agricultural  Marketing  Adainlst ration  ims  given  the 

responsibility  for  the  procureinent  of  the  commodities  and  for  the  operation  of  . 

the  land-water  route.  The  land-water  route  was  more  expensive  but  it  eaa  boUi  ^ 

« 

a  nUitaiT  asset  and  a  help  to  the  Navy,  eliminated  between  700  and  800  idlee  - 
of  water  travel,  allowed  for  the  use  of  schooners  and  small  vessels,  not  avail-  ~ 
able  for  long  hauls,  to  transport  suppHes  across  the  Florida  Strait,  the  rind-  ' 
wai-d  Passage,  the  Mona  Channel,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  Passage,  rater  transpor-^ 
tation  tied  in  with  raUroad  haul  fnwi  Havana  to  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  truck 
haul  from  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti  across  the  Hispaniola  Road  to  the  eastern  tip  ' 
of  Santo  Domingo. 

In  July  19/»2  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Administration  was  already 
moving  supplies  to  the  Santiago  de  Cuba  Stockpile,  where  a  large  cache  of  food- 
stuffs was  established  under  the  protection  of  American  guns  in  neart^  GuantaoMW 
Naval  Base.  There  were  established  minor  stockpiles  in  Port-au-Prlnce  and  Santo  - 

Domingo.  | 

By  the  middle  of  January  1943  the  movement  of  small  craft  in  tbs 


there  were  in  active 


Caribbean  had  become  an  important  part  of  cur  operations; 

ser/ice  in  the  various  routes,  7  stcamahipsi  «  i^otor  vessels,  9  schooners  and 

1  barge  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  9,226  tons.  All  of  these  vessels  were  of 
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foreign  registry:  10  Cuban;  7  Jamaican;  6  Dominican;  2  Canadian.  They  carried 
merchandise  from  Florida  to  Havana,  from  Baltiiiore  and  liobilc  to  Santiago  do 
Cuba,  from  Santiago  they  sailed  to  Jamaica,  Haiti,  Santo  Doiainpo  and  Puerto  Rico. 
In  a  eins^le  month  they  could  move  tr-ica  their  tonnage  betwen  Santiago  or  Port- 
au-Prince  and  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  froa  the  staH  of  the  operation  through 
January  16,  1%3  these  boats  accounted  for  the  following  traffic: 


Merchandise  passed  through  Santiago  stockpile 
Merchandise  moved  from  Florida  to  Havana 
Merchandise  moved  from  Baltimore  and  Mobile 

to  Santiago  de  Cuba 
Merchandise  moved  from  Santiago  to  Puerto  Rico 
Merchandise  moved  from  Santiago  to  Jamaica 
Merchandise  moved  from  Santiago  to  Port-au-Prince 
Merchandise  moved  from  San  Pedro  de  Macoris  to 

Puerto  Rico 


22,946  long  tons 
13,097   "    " 


7,622 
6,158 

4,575 
304 

1,086 


ft 


If 


During  the  period  from  Jaly  1942  through  October  23,  1943,  there  were 
moved  through  the  land-nater  route  approximately  32,808  short  tons  of  supplies- 
Over  57?  of  these  nent  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  In  June  1943, 
with  the  critical  period  of  the  emergency  over,  all  interested  Government  agen- 
cies agreed  to  suspend  operation  of  the  route  at  an  early  date.  If  the  need 
arises  in  the  event  of  a  blockade,  traffic  can  be  renewed  with  adequate  air 

and  coast  patrol  coverage  throughout  the  entire  length. 

I 
iunergency  Supply  Program 
Under  the  Food  Distribution  Administration 

During  the  period  from  July  24,  1942  through  October  31,  19ii2,  the 

Agricultural  Marketing  Adtdnistration  procured  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 

» 
Caribbean  countries  51,467  short  tons  of  hisic  coamoditios  mostly  for  the 

account  of  the  Puerto  Rico  General  Sui^liea  Administration,  Net  sales  (including  ' 
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reserve  for  normal  losses)  to  this  insular  agency  amounted  to  43,043j263.33« 
It  was  not  enough  but  it  helped  in  a  considerable  measure  to  pull  the  trads 
and  the  population  of  the  island  through  a  critical  period  when  tension  had 
increased  to  the  breaking  point  and  already  food  riots  were  taking  place.  thl« 
arrangement,  however,  did  not  prove  fully  practical  in  scope  because  of  the 
limited  funds  at  the  di8po3al  of  the  insular  supply  organissation.  Under  it, 
neither  the  civilian  population  nor  the  trade  were  receiving  effective  protection. 

A  unified  program  beca'M  operative  on  November  1,  1942  when  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Administration,  later  the  Pood  Distribution  Adninist ration. 


to  procure,  ship  and  distribute  supplies  to  the  trade  under  an  agreeiaeiit  in 
September  26,  1942  between  the  Secretaries  of  Interior  and  Afrriculture  of  the 
United  states,  and  the  Governors  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islande.  In 
September  1942,  Deputy  Director  of  FDA,  Major  Ralph  TT.  Olmstead,  went  to  Puerto 
Rico  where,  as  a  result  of  conferences  held  with  the  Governor  and  repreeentativee 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  FDA  Supply  Program  for  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  was  started « 

The  pattern  for  this  program  emerged  in  part  from  the  experience  of  tlie 

British  and  Dutch  islands  in  the  Caribbean  —  Jamaica,  Barbados,  Trinidad, 

1 
Curacao,  Aruba  and  others.  The  terrible  toll  of  the  European  war  had  been  heavy 

on  these  islands  for  over  two  years.  It  had  bebome  apparent  to  their  govemoente 
that  the  only  solution  for  the  Caribbean  supply  program  lay  in  govemwsnt  respon- 
sibility for  supply  while  the  emergency  lasted.  Towards  this  view  the  United 
States  Government  moved  cautiously,  miniful  of  the  traditional  American  belief 
in  free  private  enterprise « 
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Under  the  menioranduin  of  understanding ^  the  Food  Dietributlon  Adminl- 
atrstion  became  the  sole  ijiporter  of  foods,  animal  feeds,  agricultural  produc- 
tion requirements,  and  othor  essential  supplies  into  Puerto  Rico,  It  was  clear 
that  only  through  a  system  of  centralized  purchasing  could  adequate  quantities   •  jl 
of  urgently  needed  coruaodii^ies  be  procured  iianediately  in  the  United  States » 
This  could  be  effectively  nccon^lished  only  within  the  general  purchase  program 
of  the  U.  S.  Govenrnent. 

The  Food  Distribution  Administration,  as  the  local  importer  and  distribu- 
tor, is  in  an  advantageous  position  to  represent  the  food  needs  of  the  people  to 
the  'ar  Food  Administration.  If  this  responsibility  were  left  to  the  local  trade 
in  nartime,  the  necessity  for  profitable  operation,  accompanied  as  it  is  by 
commercial  bargaining  with  continental  suppliers  and  the  necessity  of  folloviing 
some  procedure  to  establish  justification  of  individual  orders,  would  cause  the 
needs  of  the  public  to  be  only  indirectly  represented  in  the  matter  of  their 
proportionate  share*  In  atidition,  this  would  cause  the  continental  source  of 
supply,  which  is  now  largely  ui»ifled  through  the  Food  Distribution  Administra- 
tion,  to  be  scattered  amonr,  various  continental  suppliers,  with  the  result  that 

there  would  be  lack  of  direct  coordinated  representation  in  the  supply,  and 

I 
lack  cf  a  coordinated  supply  process.  There  is  frequent  necessity  for  the  Var 

I 
Food  Administration  to  contract  with  contincmtal  agricultural  producers,  guaran- 

teoinff.  there  a  future  price  for  certain  cropn  which  are  known  to  be  needed,  and 

which  might  not  become  available  if  such  guarantees  were  not  established ,  Negot- 

iations  must  be  conducted  tdth  foreign  governments  for  supply  of  basic  needs  such  ^ 


•  ( 
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as  dried  codfish,  jerked  beef  or  com.  Tliese  are  some  of  the  exaoples  of 

in  times  of  war  sources  of  supply,  shipplngr  and  need  must  be  coordinated  fcr   • 

the  public  benefit  under  Oovemnent  administration. 

Operation  of  the  Program 

By  Congressional  end  Administrative  action  the  necessaiy  authority  and 
funds  available  were  used  by  agreement  between  the  Departments  of  StaU,  InUricr, 
Afrriculture,  and  the  Office  of  Lend-Uase  Administration.  Three  funds  froa 
national  defense  appropriations  were  available  for  the  financing  of  the  opemUanr 

(1)  A  :;35, 000,000.00  appropriation  allocated  to  the  Departiwiit 
of  Agriculture  (Public  Law  371  -  77th  Congress  -  H.J. 
Res.  25d)  for  the  procurement,  transportation  and  dis- 
tribution of  agricultural  and  other  cosanodities  and 
supplies  to  meet  the  emergency  requirements  of  the 
civilian  population  of  the  territories  and  possess- 
ions of  the  United  States; 

(2)  A  515,000,000.00  ecierjRiency  fund  for  the  territories 
and  island  possessions  (Public  Law  371  -  77th  Coogresa- 
H.J.  Rese  258)  allocated  to  the  Departnent  of  the 
Interior  to  provide  for  the  relief  and  civilian  defense 
of  the  populations  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  the  ?ii^in 
Islands  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Island  of  Puerto  Rico; 

(3)  A  $25,000,000.00  fund  made  available  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  by  the  Office  of  Lend-Lease  Administration 
under  Defense  Aid  Allocation  No.  771,  dated  Juns  2,  1%2, 
and  Defense  Aid  Allocation  No.  989,  dated  Novenft>er  12,  I942. 

-  U  - 


On  November  1,  1942  the  Airricultural  Marketing  Adininistraticjn,  now  the 
Food  Distribution  Administration,  took  cner  all  inventorr  of  coramodities  in 
the  hands  of  the  Puerto  Rico  General  f  applies  Administration  at  the  Bane  prices 
plus  handling  charges  that  had  been  originally  charged  to  the  General  Supplies 
Administration  by  the  AMA.  •?:lth  these  stocks  in  San  Juan  and  the  cache  foods 
stockpiled  in  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  Port-au-Prince  the  program  got  underway, 
•Miile  the  existing  stocks  of  conwodities  were  being  distributed  to  the  merchants 

■ 

in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  negotiations  were  in  progress  for  the 
obtaining  of  more  shipping  apace* 
Shipping  Requirements 

With  only  about  a  third  of  the  tonnage  requirements  available  at  the 
start  of  the  program,  evexyhody  agreed  that  the  full  tonnage  should  be  used 
exclusively  for  basic  foods  and  animal  feede.  There  was  urgent  need  for  the 
integration  of  all  shipping  requirements,  and  quick  action  resulted  thereafter 
to  improve  the  shipping  situation  with  the  7ar  Shipping  Administration  allocating 
a  larger  tonnage  to  the  islands.  Eventually,  this  tonnage  was  adequate  to  meet   ' 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  Govenior's  Coinnittee  on  Qnergency  Tonnage  Require- 
ments. The  Ccomittee  included  representatives  of  the  Governor's  office,  the 

m 

Kational  Resources  Planning  Board  and  the  Chamber  of  Cosnierce  of  Puerto  Rico» 

In  consultation  with  trade  groups,  govera^nental  agencies  and  civic  organi-  • 
aations,  this  Conmittee  detenained  that  the  minimum  restricted  tonnage  required 
would  be  56,512  short  tons  monthly.  Of  these,  22,105  short  tons  (24,315  gross) 
were  to  be  used  for  foodstuffs,  and  19,571  tons  for  production  requirements «  A 
total  of  32,197  tons  gross  was  estimated  for  goods  other  than  food,  and  7,260 
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tons  for  operation,  maintenance,  and  other  consumption  requirements,  tills 

estimate  included  only  civiUan  requirements,  and  was  prepared  on  the 

tion  that  the  Naval  and  ttJlltaxy  establishments  in  Puerto  Rico  VKMild  take  eare 

of  themselves.  According  to  the  Coonitteei  the  estimate  represented  Ui# 

ments  necessary  "to  maintain  nutritional  standards,  health,  and  to  avoid  geiieral  * 

unemployment  due  to  the  suspension  of  Industrial  activities.**  The  CoeacLttee 

further  emphasised  that  **the  nutritional  standards  normally  prevaHlAe  in  Puerto  > 

Rico  are  very  l/iferior  to  those  of  the  United  States  or  to  those  that  mmj  be 

taken  as  a  minimum  for  an  adequate  nutrition  according  to  modem  science.* 

The  War  Shipping  Administration  allocates  shipping  to  the  Departnent  oC 
the  Interior,  who,  in  turn,  allocates  space  to  the  Food  Distribution  AAdnistratloB 
and  to  private  shippers.  A  substantial  proportion  of  the  tonnage  available  goee 
firat  to  the  Pood  Distribution  Administration  for  basic  foodstuffs,  agrlcultaiml  . 
production  requirements  and  other  essentials.  The  balance  goes  to  |»rlvate  trade  - 
channels  and  is  Individually  allocated  by  the  Division  of  Territories  and  Insalar  * 
Possessions,  Department  of  the  Interior,  through  the  Puerto  Rico  General  Supplies* 
Adm^jiistration.  Private  ioiporters  handle  dxy  cargo  of  a  general  category 
ceri;ain  not  so  essential  foods  and  specialized  commodities,  such  as  toaato 
tonpto  paste,  dairy  feed,  matches,  toilet  soap,  baking  powder,  table  salt,  edlbtlje 
com  starch,  baby  and  junior  foods,  breakfast  cereals,  vinegar,  olive  oil,  spices, 
fam5.1y  and  cake  flour,  caaned  vegetables,  powdered  and  whole  dry  milk,  coxn  flakesi 
processed  cheese,  spreads,  chocolate  and  cocoa,  dried  fruits,  and  salad  dressing. 
Organization  and  Personnel 

In  developing  an  organization  to  carry  out  the  program,  peraoniMl  w»m 
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recruited  locally  on  the  basis  of  ability^  training  and  experience,  ":here 
qualified  persons  for  specialiBed  work  could  not  be  secured  locally,  they  wore 
sent  down  f  ron  the  States.  As  of  December  31,  1943,  only  33  out  of  the  450  emplojit3es 
in  the  Caribbean  Area  nere  continental  Anericans,  a  good  aany  of  thea  residents 
in  Puerto  Rico  for  up  to  more  than  twenty-five  years.  Included  are  407  Puerto 
Ricans  and  10  natives  of  the  Virgin  Islands « 

The  major  personnel  requirements  have  been  in  the  handling  of  the  commer- 
cial aspects  of  FDA  activities.  These  operations  essentially  have  been  commercial,  • 
although  governmental  regulations  and  procedures  apply.  Consequently,  stress  has   , 
been  placed  on  recruitaent  of  the  best  possible  personnel  with  actual  private 
business  experience  in  handling  and  distributing  merchandise, 

Coamercial  operations  are  divided  broadly  into  the  sections  phyaically 
handling,  distributing  and  fiscally  accounting  for  ncrchandise.  They  are  under 
the  direction  of  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  the  San  Juan  Field  Office  and  are 
integrated  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Assistant  Director,  who,  preceding  \ 
seven  years  direct  associatioi  in  food  distribution  programs  of  the  Govenwent, 
had  more  than  30  years  experience  in  private  industry  which  included  approximately  • 
ten  years  in  Spanish«speaking  America, 

The  physical  handling  of  merchandise  is  under  the  direction  and  supervision  • 
of  personnel  experienced  in  all  phases  of  such  handling.  The  head  official  has 
had  more  than  20  years  experience  in  government  inspection  and  marketing  work,  in- 
eluding  seven  years  in  Puerto  Rico.  Tran8port.ation  was  organised  under  the  direct 
management  of  a  highly  axperienced  truck  and  railroad  nan  who  has  had  son.  17  years 
of  actual  experience  in  thia  field  through  an  important  position  in  the  principal 


private  transportation  fixw  in  Puerto  Rico.  Other  personnel  haw  had  yeara  af 
experience  in  stevedoring,  transporting,  warehousing,  inspectine  and  accountia*  " 

for  msrchandis.. 

Distribution  of  aerehandiw  is  under  the  supervision  of  one  1*0  bM  bMB 
outstanding  in  the  coianercial  husineos  of  Puerto  Rico.  He  served  in  every  cap«- 
ity  la  the  provision  business  and  came  to  the  FDA  fron  the  rice  brdcerage  businssa. 
where  he  had  been  president  of  the  brokers'  association.  The  assistant  is  a  hl^ly  • 
successful  industrialist  nith  35  years  experience  in  ImporUtion  and  expixrtatico  of . 
merchandise  and  has  served  in  nany  important  capacities,  such  as  president  of  i.iior^ 
tanb  trade  organizations,  including  the  Chainber  of  Conaorce  of  Ponco,  and  Chirf  of 
the  Bureau  of  Industiy  and  Cosmoro,  in  Puerto  Rico.  The  other  personnel  handling  " 
sales  have  had  actual  commercial  experience  and  have  beea  selected  on  tte  basis  of  ■ 
Buch  experience  and  their  abilities  and  integrity.  The  purpose  has  be«  to  hwe  - 
the  trade  served  by  those  faBiliar  with  all  aspects  of  merchandising  and  qoalified  • 

to  render  public  service. 

Fiscal  personnel  have  been  selected  on  the  basis  of  experience  in  trwie  and  • 
accounting  fields  and  famiUarity  with  commercial  and  Rovemnent  practicee.  ProfW 
accounting  and  efficient  service  to  the  pubUc  are  the  para'nount  responsibilities- 

The  free  distribution  programs  are  handled  by  personnel  with  past  training  ' 
and  experience  in  the  field.  The  programs  have  the  very  practical  aspect  of  pro|«r- 
ly  handling  and  supervising  the  distribution  of  valuable  commodities,  aa  well  *• 
the  desired  objectives  of  supplementing  the  diets  of  needy  people  on  a  sound  basis,  • 
Cognizance  of  dangers  inherent  in  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  goods  with  value, 
as  well  as  understanding  of  basic  nutrition,  are  important  aspects  of  the  ciTili«i  • 
programs. 
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The  direct  agricultural  actlYitiee  require  perBonnel  with  understanding 

of  actual  agricultural  conditions,  practices  and  narketing  in  Puerto  Rico* 

Snployees  with  both  experience  in  the  field  of  agriculture  and  as  agricultural 

workers  have  been  selected  for  the  daily  reporting  of  market  prices  and  conditions 

and  for  the  operation  of  the  program  guaranteeing  minimum  prices  to  producers  so 

as  to  encourage  greater  production  of  important  food  crops* 

'•'arehouainR  and  Traneportation 

^^  • 

Because  of  the  effect  upon  the  final  price  to  the  consu'aers  handling, 

warehousing  and  traneportation  operations  are  efficiently  managed  to  keep  costs 

at  th('  lowest. 

,  Previous  to  November  1942  all  warehousing  was  dons  for  AMA  by  private 
CGTupardeSr  The  general  average  rate  per  fortnicht  was  3*  per  100  lbs,  which  was 
the  pieviouB  general  rate  for  private  warehousing,  Since  Wovenber  1,  19ii2  all 
negotiations  for  warehouses  operated  by  private  individuals  have  been  at  the  rate 
of  Zt   per  100  lbs.  per  fortnight.  It  is  expected  that  ly  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  l%3-44  all  of  our  warehousing  will  be  on  the  basis  of  2i   or  less  per  100  Ibo.  • 

i 

per  fortnight.  • 

In  view  of  the  large  tonnage  warehoused  by  the  PDA,  it  was  advisable  to 

I 

have  some  of  the  warehouses  operated  by  the  Government,  At  the  present  time  the 

PDA  is  operating  6  warehouses  in  the  San  Juan  district;  3  warehouses  in  Caguas; 

2  in  /recibo;  3  in  fAayaguoz;  and  1  in  Ponce.  There  are  10  warehouses  under  lease 

in  the  Virgin  Islands.  In  Puerto  Rico  we  have  storage  contracts  with  another  58 

warehouses,  3  refrigeration  rooms  with  a  capacity  of  82,950  cubic  feet,  and  10 

-.0 
fumiggtion  warehouses  with  a  capacity  of  353,830  cubic  feet.  This  is  the  greatest 


cubic  capacity  ever  used  in  Puerto  Rico.  Approximately  4C^  of  the  cubic  foot 
capacity  of  these  warehouses  was  not  used  for  foodstuff •  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor, 
and  the  capacity  to  which  we  use  the  othyr  6051^  is  greater  than  that  used  by 
private  individuals  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Transportation  and  '"arehousing  Section  to  stor^ 
merchandise  only  in  warehouses  that  are  suitable  for  each  purpose.  For  instance, 
rice,  flour  and  beans  are  only  stored  in  concrete,  fire-proof  and  hurricane-proof 
buildings,  while  barrels  of  lard  or  pork  products  are  often  stored  in  buildings 
that  will  not  be  suitable  for  the  storsue  of  ce^-eals  on  account  of  the  danger  of 

rain  damage « 

The  FDA  is  in  an  advantageous  position  to  deal  with  intra-island  freight 
carriers  to  obtain  lowest  possible  transportation.  Trucking  rates  of  FDft  con- 
tracts usually  are  lower  than  similar  rates  prevailing  for  private  business,  have 
been  penerally  reduced  from  the  first  to  the  second  year  of  the  program. 

Upon  arrival  in  San  Juan,  principal  port  of  entry,  the  merchandise  is 
hauled  by  truck  to  warehouses  in  the  San  Juan  metropolitan  area;  by  truck  and 
railroad  to  other  distribution  centers  in  the  Islarii ,  by  truck,  railroad  and 
small  sailing  craft  to  the  islands  p£   Vieques,  Culebra,  Saint  Thanas  and 

Saint  Croix.  I 

I 

The  actual  cost  of  handling  has  been  extremely  Ion.  The  Tarehousing  and 
Transportation  Section  is  run  on  a  ^22,000. 00  monthly  payroll.  The  labor  cost 
of  moving  food  from  ehipside  to  the  consumer  under  the  FDA  operation  amounts  to 
between  50  and  60  cents  per  ton. 
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In  the  period  frosi  November  1,  1%2  to  December  31,  1943  the  Tfarehousing 
and  TraneporUtion  Section  had  charge  of  the  physical  handling  of  446,290  tons 
of  foods  and  foodstuff e  imported  froa  the  United  States  and  other  Caribbean 
islgtndB.  Of  the  total  merchandise  received  in  this  period,  yS  wb  niovcd  to 
the  interior  of  Puerto  Rico  by  raU,  4tf  by  truck.  Of  the  total  incosdng  mer- 
chandise, 81?  was  received  in  the  San  Juan  area,  15^  in  the  Ponce  area,  and 
4^  in  the  Mayaguez  area« 
Dia;:ribution  Through  Regular  Trade  Channels 

Although  other  than  regular  trade  channels  were  advocated  as  a  means  of 

distribution  by  consumers,  certain  segments  of  the  trade,  and  local  and  insular 

civic  and  governmental  bodies,  the  Pood  Distribution  Administration  has  main- 

taiiied  throughout  its  firm  policy  of  distribution  through  the  normal  channels 

of  :;rade,  nith  recognition  of  such  factors  as  supply,  price,  transportation  and 

« 
othor  factors  which  have  influenced  the  free  competitive  conditions  of  normal 

timoa*. 

The  main  responsibility  of  the  Pood  Distribution  Administration  is  to 
eff^jct  a  distribution  that  will  make  it  possible  for  all  consumers  to  get  their 
proportionate  share  of  what  becomee  available  •  The  supplies  are  apportioned  to 
bowi-fide  wholesalers  on  the  basis  of  the  population  they  serve  in  their  respoc«  • 
tivd  municipaUtiea  and  in  accordance  with  consumption  requirements  of  each  area. 
Thin  includes  consideration  of  supplies  of  locally  produced  foods,  varying  con--   - 
sumrjr  Ustes,  comparative  income  status  of  the  areas,  transportation,  and  other 
factors.  This  procedure  lessens  the  hardships  experienced  by  consumers,  and 
con3orves  transportation  faculties  o   It  also  requires  a  pliyoical  placing  of 
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oerchandise  at  strategic  points  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  OovemniBnt's  program  supplies  the  wholesale  trade  in  all  of  th» 
77  namicipalities  of  Puerto  Rico,  in  the  nearty  islands  of  Vioqucc,  Culebras, 
and  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  comprising  a  population  of  about  2,000,000.  All 
distribution  and  sales  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Commercial  3elatioiis  ani 
Sales  Section.  There  are  six  main  distribution  areas  in  Puerto  Rico  with  cen- 
tral sales  offices  located  in  San  Juan,  Caguas,  Pwice,  Jiayaguez,  Agoadilla 

Arecibo« 

Viholesale  channels  include  importers,  brokers,  firm  representatives,     i 
wholesalers  —  those  merchants  who  sell  merchandise  in  wholesale  quantities  %m 
I'atail  outlets.  Although  importers  do  not  perfom  any  normal  importing  fonctioD,. 


they  are  included  in  the  list  of  purchasers  of  the  FDA  because  they  have 
zations  and  facilities  for  effecting  distribution  on  a  wholesale  basis  thai  were 
fonnerly  used,  and  should  now  be  used  in  the  operation  of  the  emergency 

prx)gram. 

There  are  over  700  wholesalers  who  now  purchase  foodstuffs  and  other 

i  _  _ 

tial  supplies  froia  the  Food  Distribution  Administration.  They  have 

ai  the  normal  trade  channels  on  the  basis  of  their  past  performance,  and  allocated| 

stipplies  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  business  they  handled  in  194l« 

Minor  quantities  of  merchandise  are  sold  to  consumers  cooperatives  fovei»- 
m«nt  agencies,  and  non-profit  making  institutions.  Cooperatives  b«^ying  directly  " 


are  generally  those  that  were  in  operation  before  the  emergency  program  b^cP*  ^ 
function.  Sales  to  institutions  are  made  on  special  request,  so  that  school 
cliildren,  patients  or  others  benefiting  from  the  institutional  care  can  secure 
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their  food  need6«  Local  food  induatrles  buy  the  mipplies  they  need  directly 
froia  FDAt,  Such  is  the  case  with  the  bokeiy  induetry  which  produceo  bread, 
pastryj  macaroni j  spaghetti^  vermicelli,  crackers^  and  other  sinilar  products o 

Kach  wholesaler  must  buy  from  the  diatribution  center  supplying  the  area  i 
which  he  serves^  and  he  must  in  turn  aoll  his  merchandise  to  the  retailers 

which  he  normally  serred  in  his  own  area  or  municipality^  and  at  the  prices  set 

* 
by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  •  For  instance,  the  xninicipality  of 

Barranquitas  is  allocated  its  proportionate  share  of  aTailable  supplies  on  a 
population  basis.  This  allocation  is  proportionately  sold  to  the  recognised 
wholesalers  in  that  nninicipality*  Eetailera  in  the  town  as  well  as  in  the 
rursl  areas  of  Barranquitas  or  in  any  other  town  in  Puerto  Rico  pay  the  same 
price  as  wholesalers  in  San  Juan,  the  incoming  port  from  where  the  whole  dis- 
tribution is  accomplished. 
Fiscal  Operation 

All  coamodities  shipped  from  the  Continent  to  the  Caribbean  A)*ea  are 
purchased  with  funds  from  the  General  Commodities  Purchase  Program  (OOP)  and 
remain  the  property  of  this  fund  until  purchased  by  and  properly  transferred 
to  another  goveraiient  agency,  branch  of  the  Anned  Forces  or  foreign  govem^nent 
in  the  Caribbean  Area*  Such  purchaser  reimburses  the  OOP. 

Commodities  sold  to  wholesalers  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
under  the  Caribbean  Emergency  Program  are  transferred  and  charged  at  the  time 
of  sale  to  the  ^35, 000, 000 ♦00  Territorial  Hoergency  Program  Fund  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture o  The  transfer  bulletin  price,  furnished  by  the  FDA  in 
Washington,  includes  handling  charges  of  the  merchandise  prior  to  arrival  in 
Puerto  Rico.  Title  to  the  merchandise  is  transferred  to  the  Department  of  the 
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interior  Fund  at  this  buUefcin  prfca.  In  this  nanner  the  ARTicultuw  Terri- 
torial Etaergency  Program  Fund  1b  tuOy   wlnbursed,  a.  It  i.  in  fact  a  mtolv- 
ingfund.  The  CCP  ProRram  atoorba  all  handlijic  charges  in  Pttarto  Rico.  »• 
Territorial  Daergoncy  Progran  FWid  abaorbr  all  adHdnistratixe  charge.. 

The  Fiscal  Section  prepares  payrolls,  certifies  for  paynent  aU  .dBlni- 
.t»ti«  aenrices.  and  covers  all  of  the  operations  of  the  Caribbean  Area.  1. 
addition,  it  has  the  reaponslbility  of  detetcdning  l«gaUty  of  paynsnta,  r^ 
funds,  and  operates  «ithin  the  preecrlbed  nil«s  and  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  General  Accounting  Office  and  la,.,  promulgated  h,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  as  safeguards  for  approprUted  and/or  public 

FroBi  the  beginning  of  the  p«g»n  through  the  month  of  Peceabor  1*3. 
Fiscal  section  has  received  collection,  for  Bales  of  ccmodiUes  and  depoidtad  t. 
the  proper  funds,  an  amount  of  *58.585,1«J6.80.  It  has  al.o  certified  for  p.y-«t 
all  types  of  vouchers  through  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Disbursing  Office  an  «««*  of 

$8,455,421.87. 

Previous  to  November  1,  19W  over  $3,000,000.00  in  merchandise  had  be«» 

eold  to  the  Puerto  Rico  General  Supplies  Administration,  rhen  »e  started 
operations  on  Nove^r  1,  1%2  «e  had  in  Puerto  Rico  a  total  inventory  of 
n^tely  $2,000,000.00  including  inventory  of  3212,227.49  rstaken  fr«i  the  Puerto 
Hico  General  Supplies  Administration  on  th«t  date.  The  physical  inventory  a.  sT 
December  31.  1943.  represented  on  a  bulletin  price  value,  .as  ;i2.647.967.22. 
Stabilized  Prices  for  the  Trade  and  the  Cotisumers 

Prices  on  comoditles  charged  by  thr.  Pood  Distribution  Administratio.  t. 
'  the  wholesale  trade  in  Puerto  Bico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  are  detemir«d  by  tfc. 
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Deparbnent  of  the  Interior.  All  prices  are  set  for  a  three-month  period,  and 
there  was  little  variation  in  the  price  structure  throughout  the  first  year  of 
operation  of  the  program.  This  stabilization  at  the  top,  guaranteed  for  a 
quarter  at  a  time,  enabled  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  in  Puerto  Rico 
to  set  up  and  maintain  a  stabilized  price  structure  down  the  line  at  the  re- 
tailer and  consumer  levels  • 

Several  factors  enter  in  the  detenaination  by  OPA  of  the  ceiling  prices 
at  retail  and  consumer  levels,  among  which  are  types  of  merchandise,  perisha- 
bility, importance  of  foodstuffs  which  are  basic  in  the  Puerto  Rican  diet, 
margins  of  profit  in  previous  normal  years,  trade's  opinion  on  fair  margin  of 

profit,  and  supply  situation. 

Artificial  Inflation,  fundamentally  eliminated  Iqr  the  fact  that  supplies 
are  adequate  and  their  distribution  made  on  an  equitable  basis,  is  further 
avoided  by  the  officially  supervised  system  of  pricing.  This  io  of  extreire  Iti- 
portance  if  we  consider  that  the  cost  of  living  in  Puerto  Rico  in  recent  years 
has  risen  to  a  much  greater  extent  tlian  the  rise  in  purchasing  power  of  the 
general  public.  The  effect  that  the  Pood  Distribution  operation  has  had  in 

t 

price  stabilization  has  assured  a  bigger  dollar  to  many  Puerto  Ricans  when 

i 
bjying  the  necossaxy  foodstuffs. 

Subsidy  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior 

Of  greater  importance  to  Puerto  Rican  conoiimers  is  the  fact  that  the 
basic  comnodities  are  always  available  at  reasonable  prices,  even  if  legitinate 
costs  were  the  same  or  higher.  The  first  reason  is  that  the  FDA,  as  importer 
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and  distributor  to  the  trade,  make©  no  profit  in  the  overall  program.  Tba 
second  reason  is  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  uses  its  Territcrial 
Daergency  Fund  of  515,000,000.00,  appropriated  by  Congress,  to  supply  tfao 
needs  of  the  islands,  to  subsidize  in  part  certain  basic  cooaodities  «hick 
must  be  sold  to  the  public  at  prices  within  the  reach  of  the  poor  man*  a 

» 

pocketbook. 

For  instance,  a  pound  of  rice  or  beans  retails  at  8  cents  per  pcmnd 


in  any  point  in  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands.  In  order  that  the 
get  this  price,  the  FDA  must  sell  the  rice  to  wholesalers  at  86.55  per  100- 
pound  bag.  The  retailer  in  turn  pays  (7*00  to  the  wholesaler  and  makes  1  cemi 
profit  on  the  resale  to  the  public.  But  the  actual  cost  of  the  rice  to  the 
Oovemnwnt  usually  is  more  than  the  J6.55  it  charjtes  to  the  trade.  The  diff- 
erekice  may  be  anywhere  between  50  cents  and  $2.00  per  hundredweight,  dependiat 
on  the  variety  of  rice,  is  covered  by  the  subsidy  and  absorbed  by  Interior. 
Another  example  is  codfish,  sold  to  the  wholesalers  below  cost  price  so  that 
consuners'  OPA  ceiling  can  be  maintained  at  18  cents  a  pound.  Similarly  with 

lard,  evaporated  milk  and  other  basic  coanodities  essential  to  the  life  of 

1 

people.  1 

After  almost  a  year  of  operation,  prices  on  the  continent,  as  well  i 
handling  charges,  had  risen  to  the  point  where  it  appeared  necessary  to 
considerably  the  sales  pidce  of  coomiodities  in  Puerto  Rico.  Effective  liji ember 
1,  1943  a  plan  was  devised  which  would  enable  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
continue  selling  at  the  same  prices  as  those  in  effect  during  the  preceding 
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It  wao  decided  that  the  FDA  nould  quote  one  transfer  price  for  both  the 
continental  United  Statee  and  Puerto  Rico .  Thie  nould  mean  that  the  price 
quoted  bj  the  FDA  for  anj  cocviodity  vould  be  the  eame  either  delivered  tiithin 
the  continental  United  States  or  in  Puerto  Hico, 

Obviously^  the  conmodities  delivered  to  Puerto  Rico  cost  nore  than  those 
sold  in  the  Continent,  but  Puerto  Rico  ie  given  the  benefit  of  the  continental 
price  and  the  additional  coet  is  absorbed  in  the  overall  price.  This  loakeo  it 
possible  to  continue  the  lorr  prices  on  basic  commodities  witliout  thronipg  an 
excessive  burden  on  the  resources  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Since  the 
actual  cost  which  is  to  be  charged  cannot  be  estimated  correctly  in  advance, 
adjustments  are  made  in  raising  or  lowering  prices  quoted  for  subsequent  period So 
Operations  in  the  Virgin  Islands 

The  fiscal,  conmercialj  transportation  and  warehousing  patterns  established 
for  Food  Distribution  Administration  in  Puerto  Rico  apply,  by  and  large,  to  the 
Virgin  Islands.  The  small  population  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  however,  makes  for 
certain  minor  differences  in  operation.  Commodity  requirements  are  deteimined 
and  satisfied  on  the  Virgin  Islands  in  the  following  manners 

The  Food  Distribution  Administration  representative  in  the  Virgin  Islands 

I 

prepares  a  memorandum  each  month  indicating  the  monthly  requirements  for  St.  Thoirao 
and  St.  Croix.  This  memorandum  is  turned  over  to  the  Commercial  Relations  and 
Sales  Section  which  makes  out  the  necessary  Release  Orders  for  shipments  to  the 
Virgin  Islands.  After  the  necessary  Release  Orders  have  been  prepared  they  are 
turned  over  to  the  ;;arehou8ing  and  Tx^ansportation  Section  for  shipments 
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This  section  delivers  the  commodities  shown  on  the  Release  Orders  to  the 
pier  tj\  San  Juan  for  loading.  The  ship  now  used  for  shipping  the  oBrchandiae 
is  a  small  steamer,  chartered  by  the  'Var  Shipping  Administration  and  operai«it 
by  the  Bull  Insular  Line  Company.  Schooners  have  been  used  in  making  ahipn«its 
to  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Sometimes  perishable  merchandise  s«ich  as  frosen  meats  and  butter  is 
hauled  by  truck  from  San  Juan  to  Fajardo,  a  siaall  port  on  the  east  coast  of 
Puerto  Rico,  where  small  refrigerated  boats  operated  by  the  West  India  C 
put  into  this  port  with  fish  being  brought  into  Puerto  Rico.  This  is 
because  no  refrigerated  boats  operating  between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  come  to  San  Juan.  Merchandise  shipped  on  a  Monday  fxxn  San  Juan  is 
loaded  in  St,  Thomas  on  Wednesday  and  in  St.  Croix  the  next  day. 

The  steamer  comes  right  up  to  the  pier  at  St.  Thomas.  The  food  Distribi>» 
tion  Administration  contracts  for  the  hauling  of  merchandise  from  the  pier  io 
the  warehouses.  There  are  two  warehouses  operated  by  the  Food  Distribution  Ad- 
ministration in  St.  Thomas.  Both  are  operated  on  a  monthly  rental  basis. 

At  St.  Croix  the  steamer  has  to  anchor  out  in  the  harbor  and  lighterage 

is  resorted  to  in  order  to  bring  the  commodities  to  the  pier.  The  Pood  Distri- 

I 
bution  Administration  contracts  for  the  hauling  of  the  merchandise  fron  the 

i 

pier  to  the  warehouses  in  Christiansted  and  Prederikated,  15  miles  away.  Tlis 
Food  Distribution  Administration  operates  two  warehouses  at  Christiansted  and 
seven  warehouses  at  Frederiksted,  all  on  a  monthly  rental  basis. 
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The  sales  office  at  Charlotte  Amalie  is  in  the  torn,  warehouse.  Horo. 
wles  are  nade  for  oerchants  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  John,  Tortola  and  Anguila. 
The  sales  office  at  Christiansted  is  in  the  Oovemnent  buUding,  and  at 
Frederiksted  at  Uersins  Rarehouse, 

All  sales  in  the  Tirgln  Islands  are  Bade  direct  to  retaUers  as  there 
an>  no  wholesalers.  Sales  in  St.  Thosas  are  aade  four  days  each  week.  Sales 
in  Christiansted  are  made  two  days  per  week  and  then  the  personnel  moves  o«r 
to  Frederiksted  and  sales  are  made  two  days  each  week. 

There  ere  117  purchasers  in  St.  Thcnas  and  I46  purchasere  in  St,  Croix. 
The  total  population  of  the  three  U.  S.  Viigin  Islands  -  St.  Thoaas,  St,  John 

and  Et.  Croijc  -  is  24,889. 

Deposits  in  St.  Thooas  are  made  with  B.  C.  Bailey,  Assistant  Disbursing 
Officer,  St,  Thomas.  A  total  of  tl,038.735.23  has  been  deposited  with  the 
Virgin  Islands  Disbursing  Officer  from  Hovember  1,  1942  to  Movember  30,  19«. 
Recoide  are  kept  In  the  sane  manner  as  those  kept  in  the  various  sales  officss 
m  Puerto  Rico  and  reports  are  submitted  regularly  to  the  San  Juan  office. 

Requirements 

It  is  the  responsibility  o^  the  San  Juan  office  of  the  FDA  to  keep  those 
handling  purehases  and  making  shipments  informed  on  requirements,  inventor ies, 
and  other  factors  for  their  guidance  in  fulfilling  supply  iBcds. 

In  October  and  Hovember  19W,  when  there  still  existed  uncertainty  about 
supplies  on  the  mainland  and  there  were  no  definite  assurances  of  the  shipping 
space  that  would  be  made  avaiUble,  the  Food  Distribution  Administration  pro- 
ceeded to  prepare  an  all-inclusive  foodstuffs  list  of  requirements. 


Requircnentsi  lists  were  based  on  infonaation  obtained  from  several 
soureos.  These  include  a  requirenents'  list  submitted  by  the  Chamber  of 
CooBierce  for  ths  months  of  December  19W  and  Januaiy  1%3;  a  li»t  prepared 
by  the  Office  of  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  on  restricted  requiroiaents  for 
foodstuffs;  normal  importations  for  the  fiscal  years  1939-40  and  1940-41,  in 
accordance  with  the  annual  bulletin  Issued  by  the  Insular  Departnent  of  Agricul- 
tare  and  Coamerce;  the  report  on  importation  of  the  CustosB  House  in  Puerto  Rico 
for  the  fiscal  years  aentionedj  and  the  recotmr.endations  of  the  trade,  trado  com- 
mittees, and  trade  organisations. 

Requirements*  lists  submitted  to  ^iasliington  must  meet  the  approval  of 
thG  United  States  Department  of  Interior  and  the  FDA  at  TTashincton.  The  re- 
quirements are  also  adjusted  after  considering  such  factors  as  papulation 
figures  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  usual  consumption,  changes  in 
supply  situation  on  the  mainland,  packaging  restrictions,  developments  in  local 
production,  availability  of  items  from  nearly  points,  shilling  restrictions  and 

dietaxy  needs < 

Requirements  submitted  for  the  period  up  to  June  1943  and  the  na«  list 
submitted  through  1944  are  constantly  being  revised  in  accordance  with  inven- 
tories, movement  of  commodities,  transfer  of  commodities  to  the  coanercial  liiit 
and  noceasity  for  the  importation  of  basic  foodstuffs* 

Requirements'  lists  on  insecticides,  fumigants,  fungicides,  aninal  vac- 
cines, fertilizer  and  animal  feeds  are  submitted  on  the  reconmendations  of 
USD/,  il^r  Board  for  Puerto  Rico  on  the  basis  of  past  importation  and  current 
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Tonnape  Shipped 

A  breakdonn  of  the  overall  procurement,  ehipping  and  distributing 
operation  (including  purchases  r.ade  for  the  account  of  the  Puerto  Rico  General 
F.uppUes  Administration  up  to  October  31,  1%2,  and  shipping  space  allocated 
for  f ertilia^r)  indicates  hoi,  the  islands  were  kept  adequately  supplied  ^ith 
the  basic  items.  The  following  sa-rmiaxy  shows  shipnents  by  comodity  groups  for 
the  period  from  June  1942  through  Decenber  31,  1%3: 

Comaodity  Group 


DaiiT  and  poultry  products 

Meat  and  meat  products 

Animal  fats 

Vegetable  oils 

Fruits  and  vegetables 

Grain  and  grain  products 

Pish  and  fish  products 

Miscellaneous  food  items 

Non*food  items 

Fertiliser 

Insecticides,  spray  materials,  etc. 

Seeds 


Short  Tons 

23,987 

23,129.5 

24,238 

4,905 
48,002 

297,135 
18,758p7 

698 
15,726 

125,731 
206,6 

1.778 


Grand  total  tonnage    584,294.8 

During  the  first  two  months  of  the  operation  of  the  FDA  program,  the 

critical  period  of  November  and  December  1942  tliere  were  shipped  to  Puerto 

lUijo  53,196  short  tone  of  foods,'  animal  feeds,  agricultural  production  sup- 

pUes,  and  other  necessities.  During  the  14  months  of  operation  from  Movenber 

1,  1942  through  December  31,  1943,  the  Food  Distribution  Administration  re- 

ceived  and  handled  in  Puerto  Rico  446,290  net  short  tons  of  foods,  animal  feeds, 

agricultural  production  requirements,  and  reUted  items.  Of  these,  3,523-35 

•.  * 

short  tons  were  shipped  to  the  Virgin  Islands. 


I 


A  further  comparison  of  clearances  of  some  of  the  more  essential  coo- 

modities  with  the  tonnage  requirements  for  each  of  these  commodities  as  recon- 

mended  by  the  Governor's  Tonnage  Requirements  Cofmittee,  indicates  soce   of  Urn 

results  obtained  during  the  calendar  year  1943: 

Coflttodity,  FDA  Importations   (Short  Tons)       Ebergency 

flequireaetits 

Rice 131,377     120,000 

Codfish,  other  fish 16,645.7 9,540 

Lard 18,812     U,OiW) 

Pork  fatbacks  4,714  7,020 

Evaporated  milk 16,958  •  9,240 


IVheat  flour  , •• 

Dried  beans  • •%••• 

Peas  and  chickpeas  *..«••• 
Canned  fruits  &  Vegetables 

Onions  ..••••••••• 

Garlic  •••• 

Cheese  •• • • 

Laundiy  soap  .•••••••..••• 


65,623  i   48,000 

15,445  18,000 


5,844 
1,408 

2,224 
1,620 

1,777 


2,520 
6,780 
4,200 
720 
1,500 


13,055  12,000 


In  some  of  the  above  items  the  minimum  estimate  for  emergency  require- 
menta  is  the  same  or  above  normal  consumption*  Such  is  the  case  with  ric«, 
evaporated  milk,  wheat  flour,  laundxy  soap,  and  others. 
Procuraiient  of  Supplies         , 

The  domestic  purchases  for  the  Caribbean  Area  are  a  responsibility  of 
the  CQSB&odity  branches  of  the  Food  i  Distribution  Administration  and  the  Caribbaan 
Ehergency  Program  Division.  These  units  consult  and  plan  in  advance  what  will 
be  needed  and  purchase  enough  in  advance  to  try  to  meet  all  shipping  possi- 
bilities«  The  Caribbean  Qnergency  Program  Division  and  the  commodity  brarcbes 
of  the  FDA  collaborate  closely  in  the  procurement  operation  and  make  adj 
in  coirmodity  requirements  as  experience  dictates. 
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The  purchaoe  of  coenraodities  produced  in  the  Caribbean  area  is  the 
reeponeibilit/  of  the  CoinEiodity  Credit  Corporation.  An  arranfpnent  has  been 
worked  out  vfhereby  CCC  tasj  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  local  FDA 
representatives  in  the  procureraent  operations  in  the  Caribbean  area.  The 
Caribbean  Energency  Program  Division  jaaintains  at  all  times  close  Trorkipg 
relationships  with  CCC  directly  or  through  the  Department  Coixsiittee  cm  Foreign 
Purchase  and  Importation*  Under  a  ;^emorandum  of  Und erctanding  entered  into 
between  the  Govemaents  of  the  United  States  and  the  Dociinican  Republic ,  dated 
?iay  20,  1%3,  the  CCC  is  to  purchase  the  entire  exportable  surplus  of  Dc^iinican 
rice,  com,  and  peanut  meal  through  July  1,  1%5»  Much  of  those  purchases  are 
sold  to  the  Food  Distribution  Administration  for  use  in  Puerto  Rico, 

Assurance  of  adequate  supplies  can  be  given  by  the  FDA  because  of  the 
inclusion  of  Puerto  Rican  and  the  Virgin  Islands  needs  in  the  estimate  for 
reqtiirements  and  allocation  control  for  the  overall  GovemmerA  program.  For 
instance,  full  requirements  for  the  islands  have  been  included  in  the  allocation 
of  rice  for  the  calendar  year  1944o  'Ve  knew  that  in  meeting  requirements  for 
all  other  purposes,  such  as  U«  S.  civilian  consumption,  U.  So  llilitaiy  and  yitar 
services,  Lend-Lease,  etCo  an  adequate  supply  has  been  reserved  for  our  Caribbean 
possessions o  \ 

It  nill  be  well  to  sunsnarize  here  eome  of  the  seilient  aspects  of  the 
procurement  operation. 


Rice 


In  November  1942,  Caribbean  Area  Director  fidviard  J.  Dash  reported  from 


San  Juan:     "Rice  continues  to  be  the  number  one  problem  here  in  Puerto  Rico. 
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Day-time  thinking,  night-time  dreaming,  nev^spapers,  radio,  conversation, 
everybody  seeins  to  revolve  around  that  one  item.  Until  the  rice  supply  ber« 
is  adequate  it  will  probably  be  well  to  remember  that  Puerto  Rico  translated 
into  English  is  H1C£.» 

The  frame  of  mind  of  the  people  may  be  accurately  gauged  f roa  a  stoiy 
that  appeared  in  the  Puerto  Rico  V<orld  Journal  on  November  13,  1%2,  wKen 
had  gone  around  that  a  shipment  of  rice  had  arrived  in  the  town  of  Ponce*  Tim 
story  ran:  "At  Ponce  early  yesterday  morning  long  files  of  people  lined  op  at 
the  entrances  of  the  stores  facing  the  public  square  to  buy  one  pound  of  rice 


each,  and  th^  did  not  disperse  until  it  was  proved  to  them  that  the  rice 
not  yet  been  distributed.  There  was  considerable  fighting,  and  shoving,  and 
police  intervention  was  necessaxy.'* 

Against  a  monthly  requirement  of  10,000  tons,  there  had  actually 
in  the  island  approximately  1,250  tons  in  October  and  nearly  5,000  tone  in  Um 
first  twelve  days  of  November  1%2.  From  June  through  December  1%2  ii«K>rtatiaB 
totalled  27,295  short  tons*  Naturally,  with  less  tlian  one-third  of  the 
supply  on  hand  the  distribution  of  this  catraodity  presented  a  serious 
5ven  when  heavier  shipments  arrived  in  January  and  February  1%3,  there 
need  for  a  rationing  system  under  the  Office  of  Price  Administration*  free 
Januaxy  through  April  1943  the  FDA  had  placed  in  San  Juan  61,011  short  tons  of 
rice,  principally  from  continental  sources,  some  from  Santo  Domingo.  There  wmm 
no  iv^^t'ior  need  for  rationing.  Importations  from  Januaxy  through  Dscenhor  1%3 


were  131,377  short  tons,  an  average  of  over  10,94B  short  tons  aoathly, 
'to  meet  nomoal  needs.  Besides,  a  normal  supply  of  10,000  tons  monthly  had 
assured  for  the  island  for  1944* 
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In  8pite  of  the  increasing  denande  of  rice  for  domestic  consunption, 
the  Armed  Forces^  Lend-Lease  operations  and  all  of  the  territories^  Puerto 
Pico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  received  their  full  share  of  this  basic  staple, 
•rhonever  possible,  the  varieties  that  the  people  prefer  were  shipped.  In 
viei?  of  dietaiy  deficiencies  in  Puerto  Rico  large  quantities  of  unlemillcd 
rice  were  supplied.  This  type  of  rice  has  more  thiamin  than  polished  or 
ordinary  nilled  white  rice.  According  to  experiments  made  by  Dr.  1'..  C,  Kik, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Cheiaistry,  College  of  Agriculture, 
University  of  Arkansas,  undermilled  rice  yields  »5  miUi/prams  of  thiamin  per 
pound,  whereas  one  pound  of  polished  rice  yields  only  •!  milligram*  Tlie  under- 
milled rice  therefore  yields  one-^third  of  the  daily  minimum  requirements  cf 
thiamin  for  one  person,  five  times  as  much  as  the  highly  polished  rice  which 
Puerto  Ricans  used  to  consume  before  the  war.  Puerto  Kican  paddy  rice  yields 
1.5  milligi-an^  of  thiardn  per  pound,  but  local  production  is  very  low  and  ex- 
pensive which  makes  the  island  totally  dependent  on  the  United  States  for  its 
supply. 
Lard 

Lard  is  number  one  cooking  ingredient  in  Puerto  Rico»  It  is  indispen- 
sable in  the  preparation  of  boiled  rice  and  numerous  other  dishes.  Restricted 
monthly  requirements  of  the  population  were  estlTiated  at  1,170  short  tonso  In 
July  and  October  19142  the  AliA  procured  3,472  short  tons  for  the  Puerto  Rico 
General  Supplies  Administration.  I?hen  the  Food  Distribution  Administration  took 
over  on  Wovember  1  of  that  year,  the  lard  supply  situation  was  as  tight  as  that 
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of  rice.  There  was  little  hope  that  the  needs  of  the  islands  could  be  Ailly 
met.  Including  clearances  for  October,  it  was  estimated  that  22,301,000 
of  refined  lard  of  different  grades  and  specifications  would  be  i^uired  th 


June  30,  1943.  Actually,  18,850,000  pounds  of  refined  and  poric  rendered  laitS, 
&nd  4,308,000  pounds  of  l\ydrogenated  shortening  were  shipped  in  that  period. 
A  carefully  planned  rationing  system  established  by  the  OPA  pemitted 
the  orderly  distribution  of  the  short  lard  supplies  available  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1943.  These  supplies  were  obtained  in  the  face  of  mounting  diffi- 
culties. To  begin  with,  six  different  packs  were  specified  including  prints, 
tins,  wood  wax^lined  boxes,  tubs  and  drum  .  The  tin  packs  were  not  to  be  ted^ 
for  tin  is  a  strategic  war  material  and  national  supplies  were  scant  at  that 
time.  It  was  a  question  of  availability  of  the  tin  and  of  getting  the  ;far  pro- 
duction Board  to  allocate  the  needed  quantities  to  processors  in  tim  for  iimm 
to  make  shipping  schedules.  Had  we  waited  for  the  tin  packs,  Puerto  Ricans 
and  Virgin  Islanders  would  have  had  to  do  without  the  one  indispensable  itOB 
they  needed  in  order  to  be  able  to  cook  their  few  foods.  Even  by  rushing  lard 

in  tierces  and  prints,  it  was  in9>ossible  to  meet  at  once  the  ftOl  iaaediat* 

I 
demands  of  the  trade. 

Codfish 

In  the  summer  of  1942,  it  was  clear  that  it  would  be  hard  to  obtain  a 
number  of  essential  foods  for  Puerto  Rico.  Codfish  appeared  to  be  the  most 
difficult  procurofaent  problem.  In  August  1942  the  tl^iLUij  ^ood  Reserve, 
Depaiiiment  of  the  Interior,  requisitioned  20,000,000  pounds  of  this  coModity 
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for  shipment  to  Puerto  Rico  in  the  ensuing  tnelve  nontha.  The  CCC  was  asked 
to  clear  with  the  Board  of  ficonoiaic  rrarfare  and  pirchase  this  quantity  in 
Canada  and  in  other  countries  outside  of  the  United  States*  But  the  North 
Atlantic  main  supply  points^  such  as  Newfoundland,  Canada  and  libra,  Scotia^  had 
heavy  conndtoents  to  meet.  Diy  and  seai-dry  codfish ,  the  types  that  Puerto 
Ricans  prefer,  was  beinfr  purchased  tgr  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  supply  in  Nova 
Scotia  was  exclusively  salt  cured  or  soft  cured  fish  for  sale  to  the  American 
trade,  and  not  suitable  for  export  to  the  Caribbean  as  it  would  spoil  in  nana 
weather. 

The  Combined  Food  Board  had  allocated  18,00O,00O»3  pounds  of  codfish 
to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  for  the  year  1943  against  a  normal  i^equire- 
cient  estimated  at  between  30,000,000  and  35>000,000  pounds,  Vi'ith  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  by  the  end  of  December  1942  the  FDA  had  purchased  8,000,000  pounds.. 
It  was  estinated  tliat  by  obtaininp,  all  available  supplies  not  uniier  contract  in 
the  United  States,  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  it  would  be  possible  to  secure  an 
additional  2,000,000  pounds.  The  cooperation  of  the  State  Department  and  the 
Board  of  Econosiic  *^arfare  was  asked  in  an  effort  to  hold  from  export  at  least 

\ 

10,000,000  pounds  for  the  islands,  as  stockr  in  the  United  States  were  Iotjo 

But  onlj  1,167  short  tons  could  be  shipped  down  in  October  and  Novaniber  1942  - 

I 

none  in  December* 

Total  codfish  shipped  from  November  1,  1942  through  December  31,  1943 
was  11,429«7  short  tons.  Prospects  for  the  supply  of  codfish  in  1944  are  no 
more  encouraging  than  they  were  last  year.  In  order  to  have  even  this  quantity 
shipped  last  year,  it  was  necessazy  to  obtain  part  of  it  from  Spanish  importers 
on  a  "loan  basis'*  with  the  understanding  that  the  codfish  would  be  replaced  by 


an  equal  quantity  of  the  same  type  at  no  additional  cost  to  the  Spaniards, 
Upon  request  for  the  replacement  by  the  Coiinorcial  Union  of  America  Corporation 
on  behalf  of  thb  Spanish  Government  this  lot  has  been  included  in  the  Puerto 
Rican  quota  of  the  Newfoundland  supply  of  1943  cure. 

However,  uirier  ~ar  Production  Board  Order  M-63  which  restricts  private 
importations  of  certain  comnuxiities,  a  prohibition  has  been  issued  on  codfieli 
and  fish  products  ^  This  wUl  clear  the  way  for  the  FDA  to  make  proper  arrei«e* 
ments  for  procurement  without  entering  Into  the  competitive  bide  that  created 
80  many  difficulties  last  year* 
Other  Fish  Products 

This  scarcity  of  codfish  made  it  the  more  imperative  to  concentrate 
the  start  on  such  substitutes  as  salmon  and  sardines.  In  November  1942  the 
Requirements  Committee  allocated  to  Puerto  Rico  960,000  pounds  of  salnoo  out  of 
the  1942  catch.  The  catch  was  smaller  that  year  both  in  the  Atlantic  aeaboud 
and  in  the  •"est  Coast,  and  it  was  necessary  to  stockpile  as  nwch  as  possible  for 
the  Airoed  Forces,  Efforts  were  made  to  get  anything  procurable  -  mackerel, 
herriJig,  pollock,  hake,  haddock,  white  fioh  fillets,  blue  runners,  alewives. 
A  fairly  adequate  quantity  was  finally  obtained  of  pilchards,  salmon  and  eardiiBs, 
These  three  itoas  accounted  for  over  26?  of  the  18,200.7  short  tons  of  fish  and 
fich  products  shipped  from  November  1,  1942  through  December  31,  1943. 

Poi-k  and  Meat  Products 

Under  prevailing  acute  conditions  it  was  conaidei^d  that  large  quantities 
of  pork  and  meat  products  ought  to  be  procured.  The  lard  shortage  emphasized  the 
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need  for  aonding  an  abundance  of  pork  fatbacks,  extensively  used  for  cooking 
purpoaea  in  the  ialande,  and  of  a  rariety  of  aalt  pickled  pork  products  such 
as  spare  ribs,  anouta,  tails,  heads  and  barreled  pork. 

In  July  1942  we  had  purchased  2,054  short  tone  of  fatbacke  for  the 
Puerto  Rico  General  Supplies  Administration*  Later  in  December  when  our 
program  got  uittemay  156  tons  arrived  in  San  Juan.  That  waa  about  all  of  the 
f cutback  supply  for  the  last  aix  months  of  1942.  Five  million  pounds  would  be 
m  eded  for  the  first  six  months  of  1943,  preferably  in  200-.pound  barrels  i«ith 
10Vl25  pieces  each,  "e  were  facing  here  a  container  supply  problem  which  made 
it  difficult  for  processors  to  obtain  the  specified  containters  in  time  to  raake 
shipping  schedules.  On  Uie  other  hand,  it  was  clalned  by  some  suppliers  that 
price  ceilini?s  did  not  make  it  profitable  for  them  to  handle  fatbacks  in  the 
containers  to  which  the  Puerto  Rican  trarJe  was  accustomed. 

Container  preferences  were  threfore  difficult  to  satisfy  in  shipping 
this  item,  and  it  was  realized  that  eventually  the  sane  problem  would  be 
feced  in  regard  to  many  other  pork  and  meat  products.  Our  aim,  however,  was 

to  give  the  ultimate  consumer  what  he  wanted,  and  it  was  ducited  to  forward 

i 

fct backs  and  dearplatos  in  desirable  containers  whenever  possible,  in  the 

i 
ccntainers  that  were  available  in  any  case.  During  the  calendar  year  1943 

total  shipments  of  pork  and  meat  products  were  as  follows: 


Commodity 

Fatbacko,  clearplates 
Other  pickled  meats 
Frozen  meats 
r«ffloked  meats 
Sausage 
Pork  Heats 


Short  Tons 

4,7U 
5,106 

557 
1,476 
4,41s 
1,034 
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r.Tieat  Flour 

'lieat  flour  is  nearly^  as  important  as  rice  and  evaporated  milk  in  the 
Puerto  Rican  diet.  Hundreda  of  thousands  of  natives  could  probably  go  through 
a  food  crisis  with  rice,  coffee,  bread.  Actually,  most  of  the  rural  populaUon 
there  goes  through  life  with  that,  and  codfish,  beans,  plantains,  tannicrs, 
potatoes.  Wonnal  requirements  of  wheat  flour  are  estimated  at  8,000,000  poonds 
montlily.  Hard  wheat  flour  is  by  far  the  most  important  need  of  the  baking  indistry. 
There  is  also  need  of  cracker  flour  and  soft  wheat  flour.  ^ATien  rice,  com  meal  iwr 
similar  staples  were  scant  in  the  latter  part  of  1942,  wheat  flour  saved  the  day. 

From  July  through  October  1942  we  had  procured  19,045  short  tons  of  this 
commodity  for  distribution  by  the  Puerto  Rico  General  SuppUes  Administ ration. 
In  November  and  December  3,718  short  tons  additional  were  shipped.  During  tte 
calendar  year  1943  a  total  of  65,623  short  tons  of  all  types  of  flour  were  sup- 
plied, over  285^  above  the  nonnal  requirements. 

As  a  result,  the  baking  industry  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
has  operated  uninterruptedly  throughout  the  emergency  period.  Qiriched  flour 
with  a  high  protein  content  haa  been  shipped  permitting  production  of  a  high 
quality  bread  that  retails  for  10  cents  a  pound  everywhere.  Besides,  the  local 
manufacturers  of  soda  crackers,  macaroni,  spaghetti  and  vermicelli  were  plae«i 
in  a  position  to  continue  their  normal  operations.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
baking  industry  alone,  with  approximately  300  plants  and  using  a  wide  dietrilwi. 
tion  system,  provides  means  of  Uvelihood  to  approximately  20,000  persons.  A 
good  number  is  employed  by  the  other  industries  which  depend  on  wheat  flour. 
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^   fjupploring  such  industries  with  this  comodity  much  shipping  spaco  has  been 
B^vfid,   and  the  container  problea  was  surniounted  at  a  tine  when  tin  had  a  life 
weaning  in  the  war  effort* 
Evai)orated  Milk 

Emergency  requireiaents  of  evaporated  milk  in  the  islarids  for  the  year 
1%3  were  estimated  at  770  short  tons  monthly.  But  with  purchases  by  the  Anned 
Forces  and  an  increased  civilian  demand  for  fresh  milk,  of  which  Puerto  Rico 
produces  about  95,000,000  quarts  a  year,  tlioi^  was  expected  a  f^reater  consumption 
of  evaporated  milk  during  the  emergency.  Accordingly,  large  quantities  of  this 
item  were  procured  from  the  beginning,  and  also  as  a  precautionary  measure  in  the 
face  of  shortages  of  other  staple  coimnodities*  In  the  calendar  year  1943  a  total 
of  I6,95d  short  tons  of  evaporated  milk  were  shipped,  83.5Ji5  above  the  set 
requirements  • 
Dried  Beans  ^  Com  Keal       ' 

The  supply  picture  was  not  so  good  in  regard  to  beans  and  com  meal. 

Rigid  specifications  were  to  be  met  before  Puerto  Ricans  could  be  satisfied  in 

1 
this  respect,  for  they  are  accustomed  to  hand-picked  red  kidney  and  choice 

reclctaned  California  pink  beam,  California  email  white  beans  are  acceptable <. 
The  problem  was  to  get  these  varieties  down  to  the  Caribbean  in  December  1942 
and  in  the  first  six  months  of  1943.  The  Arned  Forces  had  first  call  on  x^d 
kidney  and  California  pinks.  Ocean  and  overland  transportation  on  the  mainland 
were  taxed  to  the  utmost,  and  it  was  expensive  to  haul  canmodities  over  such  long 
distances. 


.» 
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It  was  reasonable  to  try  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  islands  with  supplies 
axailable  near  AtLintic  seaboard  and  Gulf  shipping  points.  For  the  ticie  being 
it  was  a  question  of  no  beans  or  Just  other  varieties  such  as  J^chigan  white 
and  pinto  beans  from  New  Mexico*  True,  these  beane  are  harder,  require  over- 
nigiit  soaking  and  boiling  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  and  that  was  a  problea 
for  the  Puerto  Pdcan  peasant  who  lacks  enougli  fuel  for  his  cooking.  A  total  of 
15>'>45  short  tons  of  beans,  including  14,450  short  tons  of  red  kidney,  Califonua 
pinl:  and  small  white  beans,  were  shipped  in  3.943  to  meet  the  set  require&snts  of 
18,rXX)  short  tons  for  the  year.  In  addition,  there  were  shipped  5,844  short 
of  uhick  peas  and  dried  peas  against  a  requiieaent  of  2,520  tone. 

Com  meal  remains  an  unsolved  problem  in  the  program  as  long  as  we  have  i 
shortage  of  com  in  the  States.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  ship  suppleoentaiy 
supplies  from  Santo  Domingo,  but  there  is  not  nearly  enough  to  meet  the 
emergency  monthly  requirements  of  6,000  short  tons  a  year.  In  1943  there 
ishii'ped  3,174  short  tons.  Although  local  production  of  com  has  increased  coo- 
oiderably,  it  is  not  sufficient.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  proportiorate  amounts  of 
the  importations  of  com  by  the  FDA  are  distributed  to  the  47  local  com  mills 
in  i»rder  to  keep  them  operating  near  capacity  output,  estimated  at  54,000  bags  pur 

month. 

I 

The  Supply  Picture  in  19Uf  \ 

In  addition  to  basic  commodities,  there  were  a  number  of  special 
and  household  necessities  nhich  had  to  be  supplied,  such  as  laundry  soap, 
tomato  paste  and  sauce,  canned  vegetables,  breakfast  foods,  baby  foods,  salad 
dree  sing,  butter,  cheese,  table  salt,  vinegar,  :o-.^eu  soap,  scouring  powder,  etc. 
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rone  of  these  «ere  shipped  in  adequate  quanrdbies  to  meet  noiinal  demands;  others 

?.n  reasonable  quantities. 

The  Improvenent  in  the  situation  is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  nurprous 
of  these  and  other  secondary  foodstuffs  and  special  commodities  have  been  re- 
turaed  to  private  importers  during  the  last  year,  in  accordance  vith  recorsnen^ 
dations  caade  to  the  Depart-ment  of  the  Interior  by  the  Trade  Advisory  Committee, 
a  body  composed  of  representatives  of  contliental  suppliers,  exporters,  Puerto 
Ricjan  importers,  an*,  delegates  from  the  ^,ho:les8le  and  retail  trade  organiza- 

ti^ne  in  the.  Island « 

At  the  outset  of  19hU  the  islands  B^m  not  in  the  critical  position  in 
which  they  i»ere  a  year  ago  in  regard  to  the.r  food  supply.  Instead,  they  are 
prapared  with  stocks  of  the  basic  foods  in  i.he  hands  of  the  nholesale  and  re- 
tall  trade  to  last  for  approximately  four  to  six  t/eeko. 

In  addition,  the  FDA  nill  have  by  thc^  end  of  January  a  full  two  and  a 
half  to  six  months  inventory  of  essential  foods.  Included  in  this  category  ai-o 
rice,  kidney,  California  and  small  white  beans,  evaporated  milk,  lard,  pork 
faibacks,  wheat  flour  and  canned  fish,  fine: agency  requirements  as  determined 
by  the  Governor's  Committee  for  foods  of  whi.ch  there  is  a  restricted  supply  will 
he  met  in  a  satisfactory  manner  J  For  instance,  emergency  supplies  of  codCish, 
widely  distributed,  will  last  for  thi'ee  to  .our  months,  as  far  ahead  as  we  can 
Bc^3,  in  opite  of  the  enormous  difficulties  :  n  obtft^Jiing  this  itemc  There  will 
be  enough  to  meet  emergency  requirements  of  meat  products  for  two  and  a  half 
months,  exclusive  of  lard  and  fatbacks  of  which  tliere  will  be  a  normal  supply. 
-1^'3n  negotiations  now  in  progress  with  the  Dominican  Republic  are  completed, 
tho  FDA  will  import  from  this  countrj^  adeca-.te  f ro^h  beef  supplies  to  satisfy 


PueHvo  llican  needs  at  a  low  price • 

r.lidlarly,  requrlrements  of  oleonar*gjiriiie  rnd  vegetable  short^ni^g  liftve 
baen  assured  for  two  and  a  half  months  ahe^>dj  as  %ell  as  a  month  *8  sup^lv  of 
butter  and  cheese »  Conditions  permitting,  shipments  of  potatoes  ani  coiom 
will  be  continued  in  coming  months,  althoui^h  future  availability  of  cnions 
is  somewhat  uncertain.  The  supply  of  piiricntcs  on   hand  is  ad€>quate  to 
n«3sds  for  a  long  peilod  of  months.  The  garlic  situation  is  tight,  alti 
there  iriay  be  a  chanre  in  April  when  the  Mcjdcan  crop  bagins  to  ccne  in* 
Agricultural  Production  Supplies 

In  making  use  of  shipping  spsice  and  of  avellable  s'lpplies  on  the 
land,  ov.Q  of  the  first  considerations  was  to  formulate  a  program  for  ih« 
preservation  of  agricultural  production,  especially  food  crops.  It  i«3 
sary  to  Implement  the  combined  effoi't  of  sC.l  Government  agencies  to^^iaril 
local  food  production  by  supplying  reeds,  j'ertilizer,  inc»3Cticide8,  fl!5aifaiit«, 
fungicides,  animal  vaccines  and  anirial  feecis. 

RequirementR  are  determined  by  the  ITPA  Vrr  Board  for  Puerto  Rico  in 
consultation  with  the  Insular  Departnisnt  of  Agriculture  and  Cocsmerce,  tr^  In^ 
sular  Experiment  Station  and  Extension  5 e nice.  HecocBiiendations  of  a^^ cul- 
tural producers,  trrde  groups,  and  industr5.alist5  are  also  considersd  in 
milning  agricultural  production  requirementet •  Estimates  are  prer^red 
ful  consideration  of  such  factors  as  liiport  atione  during  nor^nal  pre^sar  fejtrs, 
fanners*  prefex'ences,  requirements  of  the  Vlar  Energency  Planting  Pr-irni.:!  of 
Ijisulai'  Government,  requiremonts  of  vegetable  niarketinc?  coopsr'ativea,  ?*2 
exigenc5.es,  and  the  immediato  need  for  inc}  eased  production  of  vegCv.abl-*8 
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grains  to  insure  on  adequate  supply  of  those  important  food  itesns  to  Eupplifient 
the  restricted  importations  of  foodstuffs  from  the  continent. 

Of  the  agricultural  production  requirsments,  fertilisers  and  aniruil 
vaccines  have  bten  procured  cocir.ercially  aftr^r  r-ubciibting  requirenoi-ts  to 
Washington.  The  other  production  supplies  h>ve  been  procured  snd  inported  by 
the  FDA.  In  special  inrtances,  on  the  recortiendatAon  of  the  'ar  i^oard,  and 
aftBr  all  other  efforts  failed,  the  FHA  procarrd  and  inported  still  other  iter.s 
necessary  in  arrricultural  production  such  as  hoes  for  the  pineapple  growers  and 

twine  for  the  tobacco  growers* 

Th.o    .ar  Board  is  charged  with  the  responsibility'  of  establishin,^;  procedures 
for  the  allocation  of  ail  fertilizers  in  Puerto  tlico  to  be  used  in  fosteriufz  an 
increased  production  of  food  crops.     The    .'ar  l^OBvd  also  has  arranged  for  the 
distribution  of  fertilizer  for  supar  cane  anrl  tobarco,  provided  the  producers 
comply  with  the  Fanain/;  Practices  Uetenrdnation  for  the  production  of  food 
crops,  in  accordance  v-ith  the  Hu^ar  Act  of  1937,  as  amended. 
Seeds  for  Food  Crops 

Under  the  AAA,  benefit  payments  accruing  to  sugar  cane  grov»ers  are  paid 

only  to  fani^crs  dedicating  certain  percents^^e  of  their  land  to  the  plantir.^  of 

•i 

food  crops.     The  "ar  /ffierp.ency  I'iar.tinc  PToe.nm  of  the  Insular  novernment  ?.nd 
the  Farm  Security  Adninintrstlon  Prorra-n  have  substantinlly  lncrease<1   food  pro- 
duction during:  the  print  year.     In  orcicr  to  provide  production  supplies  to  i'll 
of  t>ie£e  prograns  an  island-wide  distri»>utiori  of  ssodp  t-.v.s  nrnxr.gMi.     The  .••'oo-J 
nistributioii  Ackiir.istrf.tion  sells  the  seeds  requirud  by  the  Irisuli-.r  tlopHrt.mnt 
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Of  Agriculture  at  half  price,  for  resale  or  free  distribution  a»ong  far-er. 
participating  in  the  plantliig  progra.ne.  The  seed  is  also  used  b,  the  nep«V- 
ment  to  eetabliah  seed  production  centers. 

Fr«a  Noyer-ber  19W  through  Boveaber  1943  the  TOA  sold  to  the  IniuUr 
Departoent  of  ARriculture  o.er  43?!  of  the  toUl  seed  laported  into  th.  11—. 
Included  in  the  shipment  of  1.566.5  short  ton.  of  seeds  during  th.  calendar 
year  1943  *e«  598  short  tons  of  bean  seed,  nostl^  red  kidney  and  CaUfomi* 


pink5  846  tons  of  potato  oeed;  15  tons  of  seed  ricej  31  tons  of  pM 
76.5  tons  of  miscellaneous  vegetable  seeds  sach  as  to«ato,  cabbage.  »ap 
lettuce,  peppers,  radish,  carrots,  onion,  okra.  eggplant,  etc. 

As  a  wsult.  it  is  estimated  that  food  acreage  in  Puerto  Hico 
during  1942.43  W  JA  over  1939^40.  Total  area  planted  in  1942-43  «a.  413.51B 
acres  as  coopered  to  318,090  acx^s  in  1939-40.  '-tiereas  in  1940  the  per  cut. 
acreage  of  food  crops  -as  .17  of  an  acre;  1«  1943  this  ratio  increased  to  .22 
of  an  acre.  The  increase  in  food  prxxluction  «as  23.4?^,  to  /M  pound,  per  caplU. 
Twelve  food  crops  «ere  raised  in  substantisl  quantities  to  supplement  food  l-P— 
tationsj  con.,  rice,  beans,  s-eet  potatoes,  bananas,  pUntains,  pigeon  pe... 

I 

cowpeas,  yams,  dasheens,  tanniers,  cassava. 

Of  the  estimted  volume  of  979,347.3(»  pounds  of  food  produced  for  local 
consumption  in  1942-43  the  bulX^  i«e  in  starchy  vegetables.  Pollo-ed  in  i.p«rt. 
legumes,  com  and  rice.  There  «ere  produced  13.444.400  pounds  of  rice,  an  in- 
crease of  69.8<  over  1940,  and  49,319,800  pounds  of  com,  an  increase  of  34<. 
In  orxier  to  protect  and  encourage  production,  farmers  had  to  be  .applied  not  otOy 
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wjth  eeeds  but  also  with  InEeeticides,  fun^icides^  furd.(?ants.  A  total  of 

206,6  short  tons  of  these  were  shipped  in  1943 « 

Fertilizer 

Land  in  Puerto  Rico  ie  limited ,  mast  be  intensively  cultivated  and 
prepared  iiith  suitable  fertiliser.  Pertilixer  vias  urgently  needed^  not  only 
for  the  continued  production  of  food  crops  but  also  to  maintain  the  production 
of  corraercial  crops  such  as  sugar  cane  and  tobacco  which  provide  nost  of  the 
eniployment  in  the  island,  rith  food  prices  shooting  upnard  and  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  it  was  natural  to  he  concerned  about  the  sources  of  work« 
There  are  an  estimated  120^000  workers  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane. 
The  tobacco  industxy  includes  25jO(X)  growers  and  sharecroppers^  gives  employindnt 
to  another  18,000  laborers.  These  groups,  all  dependent  on  agricultural  activi- 
ties, constitute  the  vast  oiajority  of  the  gainfully  employed  in  the  low  income 
group.  By  sheer  Yolune  in  numbers  they  are  the  ones  that  nake  things  go  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

The  situation  looked  glooay  for  these  great  masses  of  workers  when  as  a 
result  of  the  scarcity  of  supplies  in  the  States  the  Combined  Food  Board  alio* 
cated  less  than  half  its  monthly  requirements  of  fertilizer  to  Puerto  Rico,  and 

I 

restricted  its  use  to  food  crops.  Eventually,  however,  these  terms  were  liber- 
alized.  The  Governor  is  Requirements  Committee  had  estimated  that  the  minimum 
monthly  requirements  of  fertiliser  and  fertiliser  ingredients  on  an  eiaergency 
basis  would  be  10,000  short  tons.  The  estl'mte  could  have  been  raised  because 
of  the  reduction  by  the  ^ar  Production  Board  of  the  quota  of  ammonium  sulphate 


i 


for  the  islanX .  Ammonium  sulphate  is  the  principal  fertilizer  ingredient 
needed  in  Puerto  Rico,  r/itbaut  it  there  could  be  no  increased  food  productioo, 
and  commercial  agriculture  would  have  had  to  be  substantially  curtailed = 

Fertilizer  ingredients  arc  procured  by  local  manufacturers  and  shipped 
within  the  space  allocated  to  the  FDA.  %e  first  cargo  of  annonia  sulphate 
cleared  in  March  1%3.  Br  the  end  of  Kovomber  1943  the  total  shi|^)ed  had  in- 
creased to  61,548  short  tons,  approaching  the  set  requirement.  In  addltioi, 
there  were  shipped  17,274tons  of  muriate  of  potash,  18,603  tons  of  superpboo- 
0iate,  10,607  tons  of  rock  phosphate,  2,830  tons  of  sulphate  of  poUsh,  and 
4,656  tons  of  ammonia  nitrate*  Thus,  in  nine  months  a  total  of  115,518  short 
tons  of  fertilizer  had  been  forwarded,  Just  less  than  hf  short  of  the  esti- 
mated requirements. 

These  supplies  were  adequate  to  insure  the  success  of  tbe  food  produc- 
tion drive  and  the  uninterrupted  production  of  the  vital  conroercial  crops. 
A  rationing  system  supervised  by  the  USDA  rar  Board  guaranteed  equitable  di»- 
tribation  and  assured  every  fanner  of  his  proportionate  share.  Fertilizer 
requirements  through  the  year  ending  June  30,  1%4  *ere  determined  by  the  ^ar 
Board,  the  Insular  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  and  the  Governor's 
office.  They  call  for  144,000  short  tons  to  he  delivered  during  the  twelve- 
month period,  to  be  allocated  as  follows:  Sugar  cane,  90,000;  tobacco,  14,000; 
minor  crops  and  others,  35|O00;  cotton,  3,000;  pineapple,  2,000. 

Animal  Feeds 

Dairy  feed  requirements  for  Puerto  Rico  were  estimated  at  2,500  short 
tons  monthly  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Dairymen's  Branch  of  the  Puerto 
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Kico  Farmers  Association  and  Govemaont  agricultural  agencies.  Late  in  1942 
the  local  daiiy  industry,  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  island *6  economic 
structure,  iias  facing  treaendous  difficulties  aa  a  result  of  the  acute  shipp- 
ing and  supply  situation.  Puerto  Rico  produces  little  natural  feeds  and  their 
protein  content  is  very  low.  The  dairy  industry  has  developed  to  its  raodem 
proportions  en  imported  concentrated  feeds  and  ingrediecibs*  If  feed  is  not 
available  the  industry  is  threatened  with  collapse,  fuch  was  the  situation  in 
Wovenber  1942.  ::oreover,  importations  of  high-bred  stock  fro:n  the  States,  which 
are  counted  upon  to  naintain  the  volume  of  production  in  the  leading  dairies, 
had  also  come  to  a  virtual  stop  due  to  the  lack  of  shipplnf;  facilities.  Yet 
milk  is  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  Puerto  P.ican  diet,  probably  second  in  im- 
portance only  to  rice. 

In  November  and  December  1942  there  vas  not  enough  dairy  feed  to  go  around 

ft 

in  the  San  Juan  metropolitan  sh^d.  It  Twas  of  the  utmost  urgency  to  I'nport  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  dairy  feed  as  fast  as  it  could  be  obtained  in  the  States, 
where  incidentally  there  was  a  critir;al  shortage  of  ingredients.  The  policy 

i 

adopted  by  the  FDA  was  to  import  sor.e  of  the  obtainable  ingredients  for  the  local 

t 
mixing  of  feeds,  and  to  8U::>pleraep^  this  supply  with  imported  mixed  dairy  feed, 

( 
I 

By  allocating  ingredients  to  the  local  industry  it  was  possible  to  nnke  use  of 
soms  ingredients  procurable  both  in  Puerto  Rico  and  Santo  Domingo,  thereby 
saving  50^  in  shipping  space  and  lessening  the  drain  on  scarce  supplies  in  the 
mainland. 


■.* 
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Importations  of  mixed  dairy  feed  ty  the  FDA  in  the  calendar  year  1%3 
totalled  19>374  short  tons,  or  an  ayerage  of  1,614*5  short  tons  per  soath. 
Ingredients  supplied  to  the  local  nixing  industxr  enabled  this  Induotxy  io  mUx 
an  average  of  approodmately  900  torn  monthly,  which  together  with  FDA  importa- 
tions of  the  mixed  fonsula  were  adequate  to  meet  noxnal  looal  needs.  Diatrite- 
tion  was  accomplished  at  firat  throu^  regular  importers  of  feeds,  later  ex* 
panded  to  include  all  wholesalers.  The  USDA  "Tar  Board  inetituted  a  rationing 
system  which  was  veiy  useful  during  the  period  of  acute  scarcity*  Beslmlng 
in  March  1944  daixy  feed  will  be  imported  hy^  the  private  trade  which  will  tie 
allocated  shipping  space  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  through  the  I\iei'to 
Rico  General  Supplies  Administration.  The  FDA  will  continue  to  supply  ii^rredi- 
ents  to  the  local  mixing  industxy. 

In  1943  there  were  shipped  also  13,740  short  tons  of  feed  ii^redienta, 
poultry  and  hog  feed,  etc.  This  brings  the  total  shipment  of  all  animal  feeda 
to  33,114  short  tons  for  the  year* 
Price  Support  Program 

In  accordance  with  the  Ifemorandum  of  Understanding  entered  into  betwaaa 
the  Secretaries  of  Interior  and  Agriculture  and  the  Governor  of  Puerto,  dated 
January  19,  1943>  the  Food  Distribution  Administration  establishad  a  Price 
Support  Program  which  guaranteee  minimum  prices  for  surpluses  of  locally  pro- 
duced  agricultural  coranodities.  A  market  nows  service  is  Jointly  operated  with 
the  program.  Funds  for  the  operation  are  provided  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  from  its  territorial  emergency  appropriation.  Interior  allocated 
$475,000.00  for  oporations  from  the  start  of  the  program  on  April  19,  1943 
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through  Dec«iift>er  31,  1%3.  Orlginallr  ooncalved  for  Fuerfco  Rico,  tho  program 
Tiaa  extended  to  the  \rirgin  Islanda  on  October  11^  1943« 

Op  to  Norember  JO,  \%3  the  surplus  production  of  2,083  Puerto  Hic&n 
fanners  throughout  the  minor  crop  and  vegetable  belt  has  bem  handled*  Floor 
prices  are  scheduled  for  ten  coosnodities  -  plantains,  bananas,  tanniers,  yaosj 
sweet  potatoes,  cabbage,  ooiipeas,  rice,  corn  and  beans»  During  the  period  from 
April  19,  1%3  through  NOTeniber  30,  1943  a  total  of  11,664,748  pounds  of  sur- 
pluses with  a  value  of  $251,496*43  were  removed  from  the  farms  for  redietribution. 
Over  lUi  of  the  distribution  was  effected  by  direct  sales  to  regular  trado  channolo; 
21»045C  was  transferred  to  Civilian  Programs  for  free  distribution  to  school  lunch 
rooms  and  other  feeding  programs*  Of  the  total  stock  handled  3*1^  wss  lost  hjy 
spoilagty  1*49^  tj  shrinkage. 

This  program  has  been  of  tremendous  value  to  small  food  grosero  and 
farmers  generally.  It  has  rounded  the  campaign  for  more  production  of  foods  in 
the  islands.  Among  its  good  effecte  nay  be  lilstod  the  stabilization  of  farni 
prices  through  removal  of  xaarket  uncertainties,  the  elimination  of  spoculation 
and  black  market  practices,  ths  steady  inqfirovament  of  faxning  methods,  assurancd 
to  consumers  of  a  bigger  and  better  supply  of  native  foods* 

There  are  sixteen  collection  and  purchasing  centers  strategically  located 
in  the  producdng  areas,  within  easy  access  to  the  fanners*  Five  vegetable  co- 
operatives functioning  under  the  sponsorships  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction 
Administration  act  as  FDA  agents  in  five  of  tlie  collection  centers.  To  these 
premilses  the  farmers  and  share  croppers  being  their  produce  already  clasaified 
foi:  iteighing  and  inspection  according  to  specifications  requirements*  The  seLlers 


get  their  checks  within  two  days  after  the  transaction  is  made*  The  BMrchaodiee 
is  shipped  ionediately  to  the  nearest  of  8  distribution  centers  for  resale  to 
coimercial  dealers  and  for  distribution  in  places  where  there  is  a  demand  for 
them* 

The  Price  Support  Program  is  msant,  of  coarse,  as  a  suiqileaBiitaiy  oefc- 
let,  and  farmers  are  constantly  encourrged  to  dispose  of  their  produoticn  in 
open  market  if  they  can  obtain  better  than  the  floor  prioes*  In  achieviog  m 
balanced  distribution  it  has  been  possible  to  regulate  the  volun  of  sarpluaem 
which  formerly  congested  the  principal  markets  of  Rio  Piedras  and  Ponoe,  so 
supply  and  demand  are  also  more  in  balance  throughout  the  island  and  the  thxmmtm 
can  get  better  prices.  On  ths  other  hand,  the  consumer  is  protected  from  higjher 
prices  through  the  elimination  of  the  epeculRtor-«iddlenan  who  fotmrly 
the  fanners  of  Puerto  Rico* 
Civilian  Programs  \ 

Although  the  Caribbean  Area  office  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
stration,  later  the  Food  Distribution  Administration,  was  established  in 
October  1942,  the  Civilian  Programs  Section  was  not  set  up  until  Jannaiy  1%3* 
Its  duties  have  included  the' administration  and  supervision  of  frse  distrltanilfln 
of  foods  to  family  groups  and  children's  programs  as  well  ae  the  direction  of 
Food  Distribution  Administration  dietary  and  nutrition  work  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands « 

The  Civilian  Programs  Section  has  undsrtaken  to  expand,  and  improve  Uie 
long  range,  free«>feeding  programs  that  were  already  in  existence*  Free  distri- 
bution of  food  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  Caribbean  Area  started 
back  in  August  1938* 
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Since  then  ooanodlties  have  been  distributed  as  foUons: 


Fiacal  Tear 

1938-39 
1939^0 

19/^a 
19U.-42 

7-12-43 


Estimated  Retail  Value  of 
CoGBnoditioa  Distributed 

»1, 075, 000 
1,685,000 
5^220,000 
4,740,000 
4,368,000 
2,025,014 


Under  the  FDA  organisation  the  original  free  feeding  programo  have  become  a 
tremendoue  undertaking  in  cosnunitj  vtelfare.  The  FPA  hae  attempted  to  supply 
an  increaaed  amount  of  free  food  to  children  and  needy  families  when  it  was 
most  needed*  In  times  of  eeige  it  ie  the  children  nho  suffer  most,  but  unier 
the  ?Dh  emergency  management  more  children  are  eating  more  food  than  in  any 
previous  period.  The  FDA  also  aids  the  fanaer  by  utilissing  the  family  and 
children'e  programs  as  a  market  outlet  for  seasonal  surplus  foods. 

Except  for  the  donation  of  these  eurplus  foodstuffs,  tlie  project  of 
donating  free  foods  to  families  ended  on  November  30«  This  program  closed 
for  two  reasons!  one,  Cor^ress  in  October  1943  failed  to  include  funds  for 
the  purcliase  of  free  foods  for  families  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture appropriation!  two,  the  Budget  Bureau  prohibited  the  Department  of 
Interior  from  using  any  portion  of  the  $15,000,000  Territorial  Fund  for  this 
projects  However,  the  emergency  distribution  of  Pidce  Support  Program  sur- 
pluses will  continue  to  be  given  to  families,  as  well  as  to  the  children's 
prcgrams,^  but  these  amounts  will  be  negligible  as  compared  with  the  previous 
amounts  received* 
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Of  the  1(50,000,000  appropriated  by  Congress  for  use  in  sapplyiiig  foode 
to  childrenis  programs^  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  were  allocated 
$$^.,000,000  beginning  October  1,  1943*  This  fund  is  used  to  porchaae  foods  for 
children  ^«  programs  from  the  Caribbean  Stockpile  Program,  and  is  to  oover  tii« 
period  extending  through  June  30,  1944« 

The  largest  feeding  organization  in  the  Civilian  Prograas  Section  ie 
the  Community  School  Lunch  Room  Program  sponsored  by  the  Insular  Department  of 
Education.  The  lunch  program  semred  10,600,767  pounds  of  foods  given  by  tlio 
Food  Distribution  Administration  to  184,090  children  of  8  to  15  yearw  during 
the  year  1943  in  1627  dining  rooms  and  eold  lunch  units.  The  FDA  contributed 
an  estimated  60^  of  all  foods  used  in  the  lunch  rooms e  This  amounts  to  a 
maximum  distribution  of  2  pounds  of  food  per  child  each  week  at  a  retail  value 
of  31  cents.  This  program  has  been  supported  through  the  help  of  Work  PMJeeta 
Administration  labor  and  operating  funds,  with  contributions  from  the 


and  municipal  governments  as  well  as  local  sponsors.  However,  with  tte  termi- 
nation of  the  WPA  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Federal  Vorke  Agency  (which  absorbei 
the  activities  of  the  WPA)  in  November,  the  Insular  War  fiiergency  Program  ham 
in  turn  taken  over  the  functioning  of  the  children's  progranoe 

! 

The  sscond  largest  project  includes  the  373  Civilian  Defenee  Milk  Statiene 
which  have  served  during  1943  a  maxijsium  number  of  55,419  children  fxixi  ths  acam 
of  2  to  7o 

The  milk  stations  of  the  Health  Department  of  Puerto  Rico  follow  thini 
with  a  maximum  registration  of  4,721  children  up  to  2  years  of  age  in  141  sdlk 
stations.  Twenty-six  nursery  schools  with  a  maximum  enrollment  of  1,190 
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youngsters  rseelYO  the  saias  ccinaiodities  as  the  school  luneh  rooois.  There  nere 
15»035»650  pounds  of  foods^  at  an  estimated  retail  value  of  |2»163«107»00  do- 
nated to  all  children's  programs  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  during 
1943 «  During  the  same  year  5il87  people  in  52  institutions  were  also  served 
PDA  free  foods.  The  coDnoditiea  glTen  include  canned  evaporated  milk^  wheat 
flour,  com  meal,  ]\>lled  oats,  Vienna  sausage,  chick  peas,  dried  whole  eggs, 
canned  tomatoes^  vegetable  shortening,  margailne,  cheese,  pork  and  soya  links, 
prunes  and  dxy  skim  milk.     ^ 

The  attendance  at  the  lunch  tables  where  this  food  is  served  accounts 
for  more  than  225,000  children  out  of  766, 25^^  children  in  Piierto  Rico  botween 
the  ages  of  2  and  15-«owhich  means  for  40  percent  of  the  island's  inhabitants, 
Uore  than  11  percent  of  the  population  of  Puerto  Rico  then  are  profiting  from 
foods  donated  by  the  Food  Distribution  Administration  to  the  children's  programs « 

Distribution  of  these  foodstuffs  is  carried  out  by  the  Puerto  Rico  Com- 
modities Distribution  Agency,  a  branch  of  the  Insular  Department  of  Interior^ 
This  agency  conducts  an  lalandHiide  distribution  system  from  various  warehouses 
and  distribution  centers  in  the  77  municipalities  in  Puerto  Ricoe 

Working  h&nd*in«haQd  with  these  progroms  is  the  Dietazy  Programs  Unit* 
This  unit  started  operation  on  July  16  with  the  appointment  of  a  nutritionist « 
The  FDA  nutritionist  furnishes  much  valuable  infonoation  regarding  nutrition 
benefits  involved  in  the  distribution  of  certain  foods,  so  tliat  FDA  monoy  under 
Section  32  may  be  spent  in  a  way  that  will  produce  the  greatest  nutritive  benefits. 
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